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‘Talking about dories,” the Old Salt said, “fellers do the 
craziest things—'tickly if they don’t know surf.” He 
chuckled to himself. “I ‘member—forty years ago ‘twas, I 
guess—the Gloucestermen used to come in here every once 
in a while durin’ an easterly. They'd anchor off shore and 
row in for the mail or a paper. 

“T’any rate this one time—'twas in the winter—two fellers 
made to come ashore in a dory, rowin’ the bow and center 
thwarts. Did all right, too, till they came to the breakers. 
I was a-watchin’ from the shore.” He paused, and I had 
sense enough to be encouragingly silent. 

“Well, sir, she rode the first roller pretty good. Then 
she started up the second one. Goin’ up was all right. But 
when she passed the crest with all that weight forrard, 
her nose dug in. It dug right in, and over she went, stern 
after stem like a windmill. Tell you, there was a couple 
of pretty wet fishermen crawled up on the beach that day. 
Cold, too. Ice all over their oilskins.” He chuckled again, 
though not without sympathy. 

“And all because there was nobody aft?” I murmured. 

“Yessir. All because there was nobody aft.” 

And I thought of the lives lived in perpetual imbalance, 
badly laden—with the weight, so to speak, in the wrong 
places—with direction and destiny entrusted to misapplied 
impulse, It’s perfectly possible to move over quiet waters 
with the wrong kind of motives and a poor distribution 
of loyalties; but when the breakers come—and sooner or 
later they always do—we are suddenly, and sometimes 
desperately, conscious of our need for balance and a sense 
of values which circumstance cannot overturn. 

And I thought of that little smack on the Syrian lake 
long ago, when a squall came up, and as Mark tells us, 
“He was in the hinder part of the ship.” They had some- 
body aft all right. . 


—LockHART AMERMAN 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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Che One Film Your Church Deserves to Own for Use Again and Again 





“Martin Luther” 
Will Serve You... 


At Sunday school class- 
es... assemblies... 
fellowship meetings... 
men’s and women’s so- 
ciety meetings...youth 
groups . . . indoctrina- 
tion of new church 
members . . . Confirma- 
tion classes...Catechet- 
ical classes . . . family 
nights . . . Bible camps 

. church history 
classes . . . private 
screenings for shut-ins 
...and at other times 
during the church year. 











Film Restrictions: 
1. Available in U.S. 
only at this time. 


2. This film cannot be 
distributed on any 
type rental basis. 

3. Television rights re- 
served by producer. 











Introductory Offer 


150 


Until Easter Sunday 9 ——— 
For delivery in 
U. S. A. only. 


Established price of $175 
will be in effect after April 
56. 
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2 
Witness ° Proudly to your Reformation heritage. 
Ay] cuch * Exciting, historical facts dramatically. 


; IG; MIYfte:n understanding of the Truth in which 
“MAN NEEDS ONLY men alone are free. 
JESUS CHRIST” 


The magnificent motion picture of our time 


The film that has pioneered again—after reaching 20 million 
Americans in theater showings —now charting distinctively 
new course of permanent ownership for churches and schools. 


DO THE MEMBERS OF YOUR CHURCH UNDERSTAND 
WHY THEY ARE PROTESTANTS? 


Do they know that Luther’s fundamental accomplishment was turning the 
Church back to the gospel of Jesus Christ? Do they appreciate how this 
re-discovery of man’s free approach to the gift of God’s grace established the 
basis upon which Protestant traditions flowered? 

By seeing this great film a number of times, any person can gain fresh insight 
into the meaning and significance of one of the most vital eras in human history. 
This was the compelling reason for the production of this ambitious motion 
picture document in the first place...then it was SHARED as a public 
testimony and, because of its dramatic power and artistic excellence, won critical 
and audience acclaim. 

NOW it can belong to your church... you don’t have to pay a premium for a 
one-time exposure. This unique plan of continuous availability means that the 
Luther film is your tool for enlightenment—a valuable asset in your church’s 
educational equipment. That’s why the producers are selling you a print of this 
film... that’s why rentals of any type are not authorized. 


MORE THAN 3,000 PRINTS ARE NOW OWNED 
BY AMERICAN CHURCHES 


The amazing and enthusiastic response during the first three months of permanent ownership 
availability has resulted in the release of more prints of MARTIN LUTHER than any other 
film in history! Such overwhelming acceptance of a bold concept has permitted Lutheran 
Church Productions, Inc., to extend its remarkable introductory offer! 


Order Now through your denominational publishing house or audio visual dealer. 


For complete information on how this film can best serve you write to 


LUTHERAN CHURCH PRODUCTIONS 


1) West 42nd Street,New York 36, N.Y. 
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Christmas Issue 


« I think that your issue of December 
24 was one of the best you have ever 
published. I was much interested in the 
“Paintings of the Nativity,” selected by 
Alfred Barr, Jr., and commented on by 
him. However, the most wonderful thing 
was that fourteen-page article “Protes- 
tantism,” bygighn A. Mackay. I know 
that this is long and scholarly; but it is 
not so ponderous that it cannot be un- 
derstood by lavmen. It is the best sum- 
mation of our Protestant heritage from 
the past and our emphasis for the future 
that I have ever read. —Joun H. Hatt 
Minister, Forest Presbyterian Church 
Lyons Falls, New York 


« Permit me to congratulate the editors 

on the beauty and inspirational contents 

of the December 24, 1955, issue of 

PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

It is indeed a priceless Christmas gift 
to your subscribers. . . . 

—Mnrs. Joun D. Boyle 

Englewood, Florida 


‘The Case of Spiritual 
Healing’ 

eee . read . . . and reread the 
article entitled “The Case for Spiritual 
Healing,” by W. Paul Monteath /P.L., 
December 10, 1955]. 

I wish to thank him for having written 
such a fine report and thank you for 
publishing it 

I am sure we greatly need such a 
ministry everywhere in the world today, 
and I wish I had known about it in my 
earlier years, on the mission field and 
in mv own personal needs. 

~Mrs. ANNA M. LEHMAN 
South Pasadena, California 


« In the light of vour article, you may 
be interested to know that the Division 
of Evangelism is engaged in a study of 
“Spiritual Healing” and, as the result 
of a recommendation made by the Na- 
tional Commission of Evangelism at its 
meeting in Buck Hill Falls in 

1955, put the subject, 
‘Spiritual Healing,” on the agenda for 
group study at the annual meeting of 
the Commission at Matanzas, Cuba, in 
1956 


who 


annual 


January has 


January 
Any 


findings 


be interested in the 
of the 
Commission may feel free to address the 
Division of Evangelism at 156 Fifth 
Avenue. New York 10. New York. 
CHARLES B. TEMPLETON 
Secretary, The Division of Evangelism 
Vew York, New York 


may 


ind rec ommendations 


« With considerable hesitation I write 
to you in connection with . . . “The Case 
for Spiritual Healing.” I know the diffi- 
culties of making one’s self understood 

. when raising questions as to the 
dependability of the position taken by 
a writer, If one questions anything done 
in the name of prayer, he subjects him- 
self to great criticism. But I write and 
pray that I shall not be too greatly mis- 
understood. 

In the first place, may we admit with 
sorrow that there is a lack of faith among 
modern Christians and some of us 
clergymen. This world beats against any 
faith in the unseen or the unknown. We 
need pray anew, “Lord, I believe, but 
help mine unbelief.” 

In the second place, I am sure that 
we can readily and gladly agree that 
“God is the Ruler yet,” and that our 
times are in his good hands. 

Let us also agree that the healing of 
the spirit of man is man’s paramount 
need, and that it is a reality experienced 
by any good minister. 

But your article seems to set forth a 
proposition, namely, that the healing of 
human bodies through prayer is a com- 
mand issuing from Scripture, and that 
some clergymen in modern days are 
capable of exercising it, others are 
not, therefore those who do not claim 
powers of spiritual healing are deficient. 
If those propositions are true, our 
churches need to be re-examined from 
the foundations upward. 

Let it be said here that . . . we make 
a distinction between those professional 
faith healers operating under theatrical 
circumstances and countenanced by no 
established Church of which I am 
aware, .. . and the conscientious peoples 
in Scotland and America who are like 
the minister your article mentions, “a 
man overflowing with personal love. 
That is the secret of his power. It is 
love in action.” Such men I respect most 
sincerely, even though I disagree as to 
their emphasis on faith healing. 

However, as I study the Scriptures, 
I find difficult questions about the mat- 
ter of physical healing. Refer again to 
the passage in Matthew 10:5-15, from 
whence authority is taken for emphasiz- 
ing spiritual healing. In this passage 
Jesus is saying, “Go nowhere among the 
Gentiles, and enter no town of the Sa- 
maritans, but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. And preach as 
you go, saying, “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” Heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse lepers, cast out demons. You re- 
ceived without pay, give without pay.” 
How much of that passage must we use? 
Is healing for the Jews alone? Is raising 
the dead as possible and as important as 


healing the sick? Where is the evideng 
of it? 

And why is it that in John’s Gosp 
Jesus seems to withdraw from the 
matters of healing physical bodies an 
turns his entire attention to the matt 
of healing of the spirits of twelve mer 
Begin at the sixth chapter of John. Ther 
after you find one instance of healin 
and that had to do with a rebuke 
Peter in the Garden after Peter had 
sorted to violence. 

And again, why is it that Paul has s 
little to say about healing? He mention 
it in I Corinthians 12:28-31, but it 
in fifth place, and he concludes, “Bi 
earnestly desire the higher gifts.” W. 
could he not be freed of his “thorn j 
the flesh” after three earnest efforts i 
prayer? 

Mr. J. B. Phillips in his The You 
Church in Action says, “There can } 
no reasonable doubt but that the Ear 
Church possessed the power to heal a 
even raise the dead. . . . That the Chure 
today has very largely lost this powg 
of healing the sick is undeniable.” 
think Mr. Phillips adds to the misplace 
emphasis on physical healing. The vit 
itv of the Early Church did not resid 
in the power of its members to maintai 
themselves in physical health on t 
earth; they were living examples 4 
Jesus’s statement: “For whoever wou 
save his life will lose it, and whoeve 
loses his life for my sake will find it 
The early disciples seemed to be quit 
unconcerned about saving their live 
here. Martyrdom was the fate of moi 
of them. And so a Church was born. 

I think it not unfair to say that t 
evidences of actual healing are not con 
clusive. The case histories are no mo 
conclusive than those which any fait 
pastor might recount, if he accepted t 
hypothesis set forth in your article. I 4 
do it, but I won't. There is the case 
the young man whose difficulty 
carefully diagnosed as _ cancer; 
praved often and fervently. He lives 
day. I can list scores of cases, but tl 
does not make me a phenomenal sp 
itual healer. Suppose a servant in t 
house also prayed for my friend. 
is unlearned, but she loves the patie 
and trusts her God. If the patient reca 
ered, whose prayer was the decidii 
one: hers or the clergyman’s? I wo 
not dare claim the “credit.” I would sim 
ply like to add my prayers to those 
the servant and all others whose co 
cern is for the afflicted one. 

No better case history is available 
me than that of Dr. Peter Marshall 4 
his story is related by his widow, M 
Catherine Marshail. Upon the occasi 
of his first heart attack, prayers were ¢ 
fered, and sought for, by countless peo 
ple. Presumably he lived because 
prayer, Some two and a half years lat 
his second and fatal attack came. 

(Continued on page ¥ 
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showing nations how to harness nuclear fission to 
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Mary Ann Gehres 
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up a holiday to build a conference center near Rome. 
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MEDITATION 


By George T. Peters 





This We Believe 
Il. God’s Truth in the Bible 


W: believe that by means of the 
Bible God’s truth is made known 
to us. One may believe in the truth or 
in a person, but, strictly speaking, one 
cannot believe in a book. A book is an 
impersonal thing of paper and print. It 
is a means by which ideas and concepts 
are made known. When in a court of 
law an oath is taken with the hand of the 
witness resting on the Bible, it is not 
the Bible which is important but the 
system of truth, honor, and integrity 
which it contains and by which the oath 
is taken. 

The point is worth making right at 
the beginning, for in certain quarters 
the Bible itself, as well as its revela- 
tion, is revered, There was a time when 


- the Bible was an object of worship and 


veneration, a practice which was little 
short of idolatry. But only God is to 
be worshiped. The Bible is the means 
by which we learn to worship him 
aright. I can remember that when I was 
a boy, someone had given me a copy 
of the New Testament in pocket size. I 
remember carrying it in my shirt pocket 
just over my heart with a kind of vague 
idea that it would see me through any 
predicament. Imagine my disillusion- 
ment when I barely squeaked through 
an examination in grade school, when 
I had expected the magic book to give 
me a sudden burst of revelation on a 
subject for which I had not prepared. 
It was a good experience. It helped to 
teach me to think of the Bible in a more 
mature way. It also taught me that God 
helps those who help themselves— 
especially in arithmetic. 

The point, of course, is just this: The 
Bible is an intensely human _ book 
through which and by means of which 
God makes himself known to man. Or, 
as the Apostle Paul put it, “whatever 
was written in former days was written 
for our instruction that by steadfastness 
and by the encouragement of the Scrip- 
tures we might have hope.” 


The Bible is the revelation of God 
through human agencies as to his being, 
his expectation, and his will. It is the 
Spirit of God working itself out in the 
heat and dust of human experience. 
And it is just because it is such a human 
book that it is such a divine book. It is 
no “other-worldly” dictum announced 
from the celestial heights on how men 
ought to conduct themselves. It was not 
thrown down from the sky by means 


of some heavenly parachute as_ thd 
Koran of the Mohammedan religion j 
supposed to have been. If it were thus 
we mortals might well conclude that j 
is an academic treatise which did no 
comprehend the complexity, the burde 
the fierce struggle of our human situa 
tion. How could God know the trials of 
the soul, the anguish of the mind, t 
suffering of the body and all the i 
pediments to faith in him if his Word 
did not come out of our teeming ex 
perience? 

But it did. The authors of the Bibld 
were men of flesh and blood. They were 
discouraged, perplexed, bewildered, 
sorely tried, even as vou and I. Yet a 
God touched their hearts and minds 
they were made to see the evolving 
pattern of his will and his way. Whe 
they speak, they speak with authority, 
the authority of God himself, the author 
ity which the ages have only confirmed. 


So it is that the Bible is the authority 
for our understanding of God and for 
our faith in him. And what do we need 
more than just such an authority? Per- 
haps never in the history of the world 
more than now, have we needed a fixed 
point of reference, a frame of truth by 
which to order our lives and our affairs. 
To use an old cliche, we are sitting on 
a powder keg—but this is an atomic 
powder keg. For the first time in history 
man is capable of destroying, not just 4 
few hundred or thousand of his fellows, 
but of obliterating millions. Where shall 
we turn for the authoritative word con 
cerning the very meaning and purpose 
of existence? Why are we here? What is 
it all about? Is it all just a stupid round, 
“full of sound and fury, signifying noth 
ing”? It is the Christian belief that in 
the Bible and through the Bible God 
speaks to still our fears, to answer ou 
doubts, to make himself known that we 
may have hope and meaning and com 
fort and courage. 

Our ignorance of the Bible is appall- 
ing. We are raising a generation of youth 
that knows more of the facts of life than 
we ever knew at the same age; whic 
knows all about space ships and atomic 
fallout, where to lodk for uranium, and 
that Formosa is off the coast of China. 
They have all the facts. What if all the 
branches of their erudition are related 
to nothing? 

Ask them about the Bible, and you 
are apt to get a blank stare. Ask them 
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how it came to be, in what books of the 
Bible the life of Jesus is to be found, 
what are the Ten Commandments, 
what is the Sermon on the Mount. Of 
these things they are, in the main, pa- 
thetically and tragically ignorant. And 
they are so because we are—you and I 
who are their parents and their coun- 
selors and their examples. If the Bible 
isn't important to us—our children say; 
if it is seldom seen and never read in 
the home; if we have only the foggiest 
notion of what it is about, let alone of 
its parts, why should we expect it to 
be important to them? 


Isn’t it odd that if we become inter- 
ested in archaeology, for example, we 
will set ourselves to read books on the 
subject; or, in art, we will study and 
visit the art museums; or, in high-fidelity 
recording, we will search out all the 
best available material on the subject. 
Yet we feel it a burden and an imposi- 
tion to be required to read and to study 
the one Book in all the world wherein 
we can Jearn of God to the satisfaction 
of our souls. 

And so we go along day after day, 
muddling through, nourishing our little, 
inadequate views of God, telling our- 
selves and each other what we think 
about him without ever troubling to 
learn what he has to say about himself 
or what he has to say about us, let 
alone to us. 


Some will say, in effect, “I feel close 
to God in nature—a sunset, a forest, a 
view from a mountain peak—these speak 
to me of God.” And it’s true. God does 
reveal himself in the glory, the wonder, 
the beauty of nature. But nature is not 
all sunsets. There are hurricanes and 
earthquakes and typhoons—with death 
and destruction. These, too, are mani- 
festations of nature. Is God like that— 
ruthless and indifferent? We need to 
know more of God than nature can re- 
veal. 

“Well then,” says another, “I can 
learn of God in the great personalities 
and in literature.” But the great person- 
alities, the ones who are worthy of emu- 
lation, have learned of God in another 
way, or else are weak and sinful in the 
last analysis. They cannot tell us more 
of God than we can learn ourselves. 


“I live by my conscience,” says an- 
other. We even have a proverb to fit 
this conclusion, “Just let your conscience 

your guide.” But a conscience must 
be educated. It must be trained and dis- 
ciplined, made sensitive and alert, Some 
of the most foul and fiendish deeds in 
the history of the race have been done 
by people who were conscientious. Hit- 
lr, in conscience, exterminated the 
Jews. Besides, conscience is molded in 
part by the standards and associations 
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of one’s environment. Conscience can be | 
another name for being dull or just re- 
spectable. 


What is the rule and spirit by which 
we must live if we are to fulfill God's 
expectation for us? What sort of God is 
God? What is his nature, what are his 
laws? To what can we turn for guidance, 
to whom can we turn for authority? It 
is the Christian persuasion that God 
himself has chosen this book, the Bible. 
to be the instrument of his revelation. 
Of course, he is not limited to or by the 
Book. He can and does find us in many 
ways. But the Bible remains, as Luther 
said, “the cradle in which the Word of 
God is laid.” 


But we are not to read the Bible to 
prove anything. We are to read it to 
listen and to learn. During the war when 
Britain was besieged and beset and the 
darkness which had settled over the 
world seemed as impenetrable as the 
blackout of her cities, millions of people 
who loved and cherished freedom used 
to listen to the radio newscasts, or as 
they say over there, to the wireless. It 
became a kind of solemn ritual in dark- 
ened rooms in England, people strain- 





ing attentively for every word. What 
was the situation today? What were the 
cold, hard realities of the scene? What 
was there for encouragement and hope? 
These were the questions in everyone's 
mind as the clock struck the hour and 
amid the crackling static of the inter- 
ference came the solemn voice—“Hello. | 
this is the B.B.C.” 


| 


Something of that mood of straining | 
attentiveness, of expectant hope, of de- | 
sire to hear every word must be ours as 
we open the Bible to hear the Word: 
not the word of man, but the Word of | 
God. For we, too, sit in darkness—the | 
darkness of fear, the night of man’s in- | 
humanity to man. We, too, are be- | 
leaguered and beset, but by enemies of | 
another kind—disappointments, tragedy, | 
the fierce thrusts of desire and anger 
and hatred, by temptations that are re- 
lentless. What is the situation? Is there 
hope and promise? Is there a strength 
not our own which is available to us? 


Well, God knows. And God speaks to | 
us by means of this book; speaks as | 
surely and as certainly as the announce 
speaks—Hello, hello, God speaking. That | 
is no fantasy—that is no figment of the 
imagination, as thousands down the 
ages will testify. But we won't hear him. 
won't even know he’s speaking unless | 
and until we approach the Bible with | 
expectancy and minds and hearts at- 
tuned receptively. 

But do that, and you will hear him. | 
Don't keep him waiting. God is ready 
even now, to speak to vou in the pages 
of this book—the Bible. 
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World Peace 
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her own security! 


“One of the best ways to bring 
about peace,” this good lady rea- 
soned, “is by bringing the light of 
the Gospel into far corners of the 
world. How can I best help do this 
with my limited means?” 


The American Bible Society sug- 
gested she put her money into 
Annuity Agreements, which gave 
her a high rate of return, freedom 
from anxiety, and a safe, regular, 
partially tax exempt income. She 
knew any remaining principal 
would be used to further the work 
of translating and distributing the 
Bible all over the world. 
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CRADLE OF THE A-BOM} 


In a once-secret city in east Tennessee, scores of 


scientists are harnessing atomic power for peace 


and bringing new resources to Protestant Christianity 


By Henry L. McCorkie, 


with photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


America’s stadiums are built for ac- 
tion. Their sturdy steel girders and 
concrete columns proudly carry the 
weight of millions every year. Week 
after week their gray vastnesses are filled 
with happy, excited humans watching 
the homecoming game, or the World 
Series, or a great religious or entertain- 
ment spectacle. 

Almost a year to the day after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, one of these 
stadiums housed perhaps the greatest 
contest ever waged by man. But nobody 
was shouting. The stands and playing 
field were empty. In fact, only a hand- 
ful of people in the entire world knew 
that this game was scheduled—and each 
knew he couldn't possibly see the con- 
test 

On December 2, underneath the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's Stagg Field Sta- 
dium, man first released and controlled 
the power of the atom, and thus discov- 
ered how to destroy himself. 

The tense group of scientists that cold 
day in Chicago produced power from a 
The reaction which 
produced this first tiny measure of en- 
ergy took place in what was called an 
atomic “pile’—a formation of graphite 
hlocks thick concrete and 
perforated with holes to hold the radio- 
active material 

Chicago's experimental reactor pro- 


nuclear reactor 


encased in 


duced less than enough power to run an 
electric clock. But that was enough to 
tell the scientists what they had worked 
for years to discover. And on December 
150 miles southeast of the 
workmen had started super- 
secret construction on the U.S. Atomic 
administration 


2. some 


stadium 


E nergy Commission's 


a 


building in 58,800 acres of east Ten- 
nessee ground called the “Kingston De- 
molition Range.” 

Three years and hundreds of millions 
of dollars later, the men and women of 
the Kingston Range produced fission- 
able material ona mass production 
basis. In 1945, this material from the 
Oak Ridge area (the Kingston Range 
name had been a blind) was made into 
a weapon which exploded with the force 
of 20,000 tons of TNT and wiped out 
the Japanese city of Hiroshima. From 
this beginning, the atom bomb has now 
been increased in force to 500,000 tons 
of TNT. And it is thought that bombs 
are now ready to explode with the force 
of at least 10,000,000 tons of TNT. 

The magnitude of this power re- 
leased in the world can hardly be com- 
prehended. But if we wonder about pos- 
sible destruction, what about the men 
and women who have worked since 
World War II in developing its poten- 
tial? Have their lives been changed by 
the specters of the A- and then the H- 
bomb? Is their interest in religion more 
or less or about the same as that of other 
people? 

Last month Associate Editors Carl 
Karsch, James Hoffman, and Henry Mc- 
Corkle went.to Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
to look for the answers to these ques- 
tions. Their report, which begins on the 
opposite page, is in three parts. First 
is a story about the city and its religious 
life. Second is a sketch of one of the 
nation’s leading young scientists. And 
third is that scientist's comment on 
peace, the atom, and the Church. 


—THE EDITORS 


MUSEUM 





Ov upon a time (not so very long 
ago), a group of mighty important 
people decided they would build a 
Magic City. Quietly they looked and 
looked for a place te put this city be- 
cause evervbody knows you have to be 
secret about Magic Cities. 

Thev found their spot finally—a long, 
dark, tree-covered ridge in the midst of 
mountains called the Cumberlands in 
the State of Tennessee. The mighty im- 
portant people bought up the land, 
moved its few inhabitants, boarded up 
the tiny churches scattered through the 
rolling hills, and then began to build 
with all the gold of the realm at their 
disposal. 

Hundreds of millions they spent on 
the City and the places where the magic 
was being planned and made. Thov- 
sands of young men came to work there, 
bringing their wives and their tiny chil- 
dren. They named the City after that 
long, dark hill—they called it Oak Ridge. 

Oak Ridge was an odd place to live 
in at first. The mighty important people 
had to know all about the fathers and 
mothers who came, there. But they 
didn't tell the fathers and mothers any- 
thing in return. And once you were itr 
side the gates, you were closed off from 
the world around you. 

The fathers went off toward the west 
in the morning and came back silently 
at night. The mothers didn’t ask, “How 
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did things go today, dear?” Everybody 
had a first name, but nobody seemed to 
have a last one. There were four John- 
nies and three Barbaras in your class 
at the bright new grade school. You 
didn't know where thev used to live— 
and vou didn’t try to find out. 

One day, new neighbors moved into 
the green and white one-story house 
next to your green and white one-story 
house. They seemed very friendly and 
even came over to visit. Thev talked a 
great deal about themselves. But the 
next morning when vou woke up, they 
were gone. And your father and mother 
would not tell vou why. 

Your father went away for a few 
days, as he usually did every month. 
But this time you searched the pockets 
of his coat and read the words on the 
match you found. He turned 
white and then red, and was very mad. 
You knew he had been far away from 
the Magic City, but he made you under- 
stand that you'd best forget it. 

Today this world-famous section of 
eastern Tennessee is still as magic as 
ever—if not more so—with its 
‘Swimming pool” nuclear reactors and 
phenomenal radioisotopes. But it is not 
% secret now. 

Oak Ridge itself—with its some 
31,000 residents in approximately 9,000 


covers 


even 


tagle dwellings and apartment units 
‘ss been open for public inspection 
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since March of 1949. Motorists can 
drive past the giant buildings which 
house the atomic works. Visiting digni- 
taries, military personnel, and journal- 
ists are allowed to see many of the once 
hidden operations. And in November, 
for the first time in Oak Ridge’s four- 
teen-year history, some of the workers 
wives and children were invited to “see 
where Daddy works.” 

Although the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has spread its activities from 
coast to coast, the Oak Ridge section is 
still the largest atomic center in the 
world. Here many thousands of people 
from every part of the nation produce, 
experiment with, and study nuclear fis- 
sion. The city is the fifth largest in Ten- 
nessee 

The percentage of scientists to tech- 
nicians and workers is probablv_ the 
highest anywhere—approximately one 
expert to four of the others. This. of 
course, means that the level of income 
is well above average 

Tennessee's atomic community is also 
noted for its heavy birthrate and low 
death rate. Ulcers and children are prev- 
alent; alcoholics and juvenile delin- 
quents are not. 

During the crowded war vears the 
average age was below thirty; today it 
isn’t much higher. It is estimated that 
there are almost as many children as 
adults in Oak Ridge. There used to be 
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morticians, but one went out of 
business. The community's daily news- 
paper, The Oak Ridger, was published 
once for thirty davs without a single 
obituary. The birth notices that same 
month were legion 

There isn’t much alcoholism because 
there isn’t anv alcoho] (legallv, that is 
in the local county. The citv’s excellent 
schools and extensive community ac- 
tivities help to keep the voungsters con- 
structively engaged. Ulcers and a 
considerable amount of mental-health 
problems are undoubtedly the result of 
heavy responsibility mixed with a high 
I.Q. and the standard Oak Ridge fare— 
insecurity 

From the city’s frantic first vears t 
the present, the search for something 
solid to hold to has been prime concern 
of the atom worker and his family. The 
rigorous security measures by which he 
must live have cost him a sense of per- 
sonal security 

The tentative nature of housing is not 
reassuring. This vear, for the first time. 
Oak Ridgers may be able to buy the 
dwellings they have been using for as 
long as ten vears. Last summer, Con- 
gress passed a “disposal act,” authoriz- 
ing sale of many of the citv’s some 7,000 
houses to individuals. And some resi- 
dents on east and west ends of the city 
have been able to buy new houses this 
vear but only on leased ground. And if 
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Turners, Bernie and Virginia, bring their boys, 
Alan, to be baptized at First 
Bernie is a engineer. 


The 
Robin 


Presbyterian 


(center) and 


Church. chemical 


Physicist William G. Pollard is also the associate rector of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church. Dr. Pollard decided to enter the ministry while at Oak Ridge. 


one is renting, he doesn’t have much 
choice. 

Some of the men have undertaken 
to make outside improvements on their 
now shabby-looking “cemestos” (the 
name for the most popular house, con- 
structed mainly of cement blocks and 
asbestos panelling). One man built a 
solid fence in his backyard only to dis- 
cover that a group of neighborhood 
children had usurped it as a walk and 
backstop. When the engineer protested, 
one youngster yelled at him, “What are 
you complaining about? This is all gov- 
ernment property.” 

The job turnover at the Oak Ridge 
installations is rapid—sometimes as much 
as 20 per cent per year. Some men 
in extremely critical fields don’t know 
from one day to the next when and 
where they will be needed. Others work 
in Oak Ridge for a few years, then trans- 
fer to Washington, D. C., or a different 
atomic center, then return to Oak Ridge. 
Scores of students and professional men 
go to Oak Ridge only for a year for 
special training. 

Until just recently most Oak Ridgers 
disappeared on holiday week ends. 
“When you'd ask them where they had 
gone,” one veteran Tennessean relates, 
“they would almost always say, “We 
went home.’ And you'd find out ‘home’ 
meant where they came from. In some 
instances they would drive all night long 
to Chicago, or Columbus, Ohio, or Mem- 
phis. Oak Ridge was just a stopping-off 
place.” 

But life has been changing in Oak 
Ridge. As the world’s first, modern, 
pre-planned city, it grew from nothing 
to more thar 75,000 people in a couple 
of years. Curtailed activity after World 
War II reduced it to its present, fairly 
stable size. In its layout—neighborhood 
areas centered around schools and small 
shopping centers—it seemed like an 
oversized suburban development, the 
kind of community where U. S. Protes- 
tantism has made its greatest gains. And 
in 1949 it began to act more and more 
like its little suburban brothers. 

The Church came to Oak Ridge 
formally in July, 1943, with the holding 
of a worship service in a cafeteria, Then 
the government built a standard service 
chapel high on a hill above the main 
shopping center, and later supplement- 
ed it with two more small worship 
buildings. 

The Chapel on the Hill, as the first 
church called, served all 
three major faiths. Most of the Protes- 
tants banded together to form a non- 
denominational United* Church, which 
still worships today in the original hill- 
side chapel. As more and more church 
people poured into the town, the United 
Church began to sponsor services in 
schools and theaters. 

As the war ended, there was a grow- 
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is aerial photo of Oak Ridge shows 
At left is St. Stephen’s Episcopal; 


ing feeling among many Oak Ridge 
churchgoers that the major denomina- 
tions should be represented. Here and 
there, groups of Baptists, Lutherans, 
Episcopalians and Methodists began to 
organize in homes and schools. The Pres- 
byterians started off with a charter group 
of sixteen. And in June of 1946 a friendly 
young Tennessean by the name of Rob- 
ert Lee Thomas became pastor of the 
small group. 

The vears 1946-49 were ones of an- 
ticipation. Oak Ridge’s ten public 
schools and several theaters were in- 
creasingly utilized on the week ends as 
the church groups expanded. But here 
again was the old nagging insecuritv— 
lots of members, lots of funds, but no 
lots on which to build. 

In 1949, the government acted. It 
announced that it would sell land to 
churches for building at $150 per acre. 
This was the first sale of Oak Ridge 
land to the public, and the churches 
didn’t waste any time selecting sites. 
And from that day on the churches of 
Oak Ridge made up for lost time. 

By 1952, most of the major congrega- 
tions had begun or were planning to 
begin building. First Presbyterian (U. 
S.A.) Church of Oak Ridge (Robert 
Thomas, pastor) was the first Protestant 
group to complete a sanctuary and 
school rooms. Today more than thirty of 
the forty-two congregations in Oak 
Ridge have buildings of their own, 
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Faith Lutheran. 


erected at a total cost of more than two 
million dollars. 

Of Oak Ridge’s some 17,000 adults, 
about 11,000 are communicant mem- 
bers of a church. More than 10,000 of 
these are Protestants. This is not an 
exceptional score, but it does indicate 
that people are not neglecting their 
faith. The congregations range in size 
from the recently-built First Methodist 
Church (1,550) and the First Baptist 
(1,450) to the sects with their handfuls. 
First Presbyterian (950) is the seventh 
largest in the five-state Synod of Mid- 
south. This is an excellent record be- 
cause the overwhelming majority of 
people in the Oak Ridge area are either 
Southern. Baptist or Methodist. The 
atomic area has twelve Baptist and four 
Methodist bodies. 

In the midst of all this growth, the 
men and women of science have done 
an amazing job. In the major churches, 
a good half of the leadership is drawn 
from scientific personnel, with many 
of the Sunday-school classes taught by 
Ph.D.’s or their wives. 

Presbyterian pastor Thomas was both 
surprised and delighted when a _bril- 
liant young electronics expert offered to 
help fix an old pipe organ for use in 
First Church. Scientist Edward Bettis 
and a group of young friends from sev- 
eral churches went to work on the or- 
gan. After two vears of intense parttime 
effort, the organ was rebuilt. Today it 


the solidarity of the new churches. In the foreground is First Methodist Church. 
There are more than 


10,000 Protestants in the city. 


is one of the finest in the South. 

Dr. J. A. Bays, pastor of the $500,000 
First Methodist Church, recalls the day 
that the church was desperate to finish 
painting the inside of the Sunday-school 
rooms. The only problem was that no 
commercial painters were available. 
“Well. I did some asking around,” he 
said, “and sure enough, in no time at 
all I had three Ph.D.’s working on the 
walls. And a more cooperative, unas- 
suming team I've never had.” And al- 
though the Oak Ridge churches’s min- 
istry to men is limited by the fact that 
laymen cannot be reached at their work, 
Pastor Harley Patterson of the United 
Church says, “That doesn’t make too 
much difference. In spite of that fact. 
men are as active as women in most of 
the churches.” 

These and many others ex- 
pressed by longtime Oak Ridgers indi- 
cate that the atomic worker is not the 
cold, calculating humanist that some 
people imagine. Why is the Oak Ridge 
scientist so occupied with religion? 

Perhaps the bestknown of Oak 
Ridge’s atom workers is Dr. William G. 
Pollard, director of the Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies, a school spon- 
sored by thirty-two colleges and uni- 
versities in the South. Soft-spoken, forty- 
four-vear-old Dr. Pollard, a former pro- 
fessor at the University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville, used to consider himself an 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Dr. Charpie shows wife, Elizabeth, famed “swimming pool” reactor featured at Geneva Atoms-for-Peace Conference in 19 


Robert A. Charpie, 
Atom-Tamer 


A young physicist travels half a million miles 
a year, showing nations how to harness nuclear 


fission to useful tasks. But he finds the nucleus 


of his own life in his family and his church 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


Thirty-vear-old Robert A. Chay 
Ph.D., is one of the world’s foren 
nuclear physicists. He drafted 
agenda for the Geneva Atoms-for-Pe: 
Conference last year and was a frequé 
spokesman for the United States at th 
meeting. As assistant director of ! 
Oak Ridge National Laboratories, 
oversees forty million dollars’ worth 
probing for knowledge every year-t 
largest research project in the wor 
As a member of the United Nations 
retariat, he is helping the peoples oft 
earth in using thermonuclear energy 
develop more food, better houses, and 
richer life for human beings everywhe 
On January 14 the Junior Chamber 
Commerce voted Dr, Charpie one 
America’s ten most outstanding you 
men. 

Bob Charpie is also a frustrated Sut 
day-school teacher. Last year he t 
a class of teen-agers at First Presby 
rian Church, Oak Ridge, of which he 
a member. “I really loved working we 
those kids,” he says, “It was as much 
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as anything I’ve ever done.” But so often 
was he called to Washington, New York, 
Geneva, and other focal points of hu- 
man destiny that he had to give up the 
Sunday-school class. He is often away 
from Oak Ridge for weeks or months at 
a stretch; a twelve-day stay at home last 
fall was the longest in a year and a half. 
With a flying schedule of half a million 
miles a year, he must confine his serv- 
ices to the church to occasional jobs, 
like the Layman’s Day sermon he 
preached last fall (see page 14). 

As might be expected, Bob Charpie, 
who grew up in Cleveland, was a pre- 
cocious child, Starting with titles that 
begin with A, then going straight 
through the alphabet, he read every book 
in the public-school library. At teen-age 
he thought he was going to be a mu- 
sician, and while still in high school got 
as far as playing bassoon in the Cleve- 
land Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Still further back, in seventh grade, 
Bobby fell in love with a girl in his class 
named Betty. If his elders smiled, they 
have long since stopped. For after a 
courtship of ten years, he married Eliza- 
beth Downs, and it is she who looks 
after their home and _ children—and 
teaches Sunday school—while Bob flies 
around the world showing nations how 
to make atomic fission the servant in- 
stead of the destroyer of humankind. 

Although neither of Bob’s parents 
was a college graduate (his father was 
and is a publisher of Bibles in Cleve- 
land), they knew what to do with a 
son who threatened to become a book- 
worm. They insisted on his taking all 
the athletics offered at the YMCA, and 
to his own surprise, Bob liked sports. He 
played football both in high school and 


in college—until he sustained a broken 
collarbone and quit. He still follows 
many games exhaustively—“he knows al- 
most as much about sports,” Elizabeth 
says, “as about physics.” 


By the time he was a_ high-school 
senior, Bob knew that he wanted to be 
a scientist; he competed for and won the 
Westinghouse National Science Schol- 
arship. But there was a war on then; 
at eighteen Bob was in the infantry. As 
a combat machine-gunner he fought 
through the Italian campaign. Although 
two of his friends were killed at his side, 
Bob was never scratched. 

Back in the world of higher mathe- 
matics, Bob went to Carnegie Tech in 
Pittsburgh and completed an eight-year 
course in five years. Still basically con- 
servative in his and political 
Views (“I'm an Eisenhower Republi- 
can”), Bob had a lot of fun in college 


social 
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burlesquing his reputation as “a rock- 
ribbed reactionary from the Middle 
West,” and wrote a regular column 
called “Eyes Right” in the Carnegie 
Tech newspaper. 

During college days he never experi- 
enced any period of stress and strain 
about religious convictions, he says. He 
had been reared a Baptist, but Eliza- 
beth was a Presbyterian, and Bob be- 
gan going with her to Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church in Pittsburgh. The al- 
leged conflict between science and re- 
ligion, he says, is a thing of the past and 
doesn't bother many young scientists 
any more. 

Some portion of the general public, 
he feels, has come to think of scientists 
as a race apart, with either saintly or 
sinister characteristics. And it isn’t true. 
“A scientist is no different from other 
men. His first love is his home and fam- 
ily. His need for religion and the church 
is the same as anyone else’s. His training 
makes him a thoughtful man, of course, 
so that he may be more vocal about 
religion than another person, and he 
may be drawn to the more serious books 
about religion and philosophy.” 

In earlier days Bob himself was much 
given to writing long letters to ministers, 
discussing points he had heard them 
make in their sermons. 

In 1950, at the age of twenty-five, 
Bob came to Oak Ridge as a junior the- 
oretical physicist at the National Labor- 
atories. In the next four vears he rose 
to his present position as director of 
some four hundred scientists who are 
working out ways of harnessing the en- 
ergv in the invisible atom to tasks in 
agriculture, medicine, and industry. 

Until recently Bob, Elizabeth, and son 
Richard—now three-and-a-half—lived in 
government-built housing in Oak Ridge. 
But last year they completed a simple 


During rare twelve-day period at home, 
Bob recounts his travels to Elizabeth. 


contemporary house on their own land 
just outside the town limits. By building 
his home, Bob signified his convic- 
tion that Oak Ridge, “the atomic city,” 
is here to stay. “I’m a bull about atomic 
energy. With all the peacetime uses that 
are being developed, it can’t do any- 
thing but get bigger.” 

In the early part of last summer, 
when Bob was working with UN offi- 
cials in the planning of the Geneva 
Atoms-for-Peace Conference, he and 
Elizabeth took an apartment in Tudor 
City. “It was so close to the UN,” Eliza- 
beth says, “that I could look out the 
window and see Bob working over in 
the UN building.” 

Their apartment was the locale of fre- 
quent parties for UN delegates, and 
Elizabeth believes “it must have been 
the first time in UN diplomatic history 
that parties were lubricated with pine- 
apple punch.” Guests may have joked 
among themselves about the absence of 
cocktails or other alcoholic refreshment, 
but they kept coming back to the 
Charpies.’ 

While the Atoms-for-Peace Confer- 
ence was in progress at Geneva last 
summer, the Charpies added a daughter, 
Carol, to their family. As congratulatory 
telegrams poured in from the represent- 
atives of many nations, Bob returned to 
Oak Ridge to be with Elizabeth, thus 
missing the climactic part of the confer- 
ence he had helped to plan. 

Bob Charpie neither smokes nor 
drinks. “My vice is food,” he admits, 
ruefully patting one of his 237 pounds. 
“I feel better, anyway, than I did at 
140, my weight when I came out of the 
Army with yellow jaundice.” And _ his 
present weight is well distributed—over 
six feet tall, he looks solid but not bulky. 
And though he spends a great deal of 
time sitting in airplanes and at confer- 
ence tables, he boasts that he can chop 
trees all afternoon on his wooded lot 
without experiencing undue fatigue. 

Bob's work takes him into the social 
galaxies of the diplomatic and political 
worlds. But in this rarefied milieu, he 
and Elizabeth remain good-natured 
Midwestern individualists. “Two places 
we always stay out of,” he says, “are 
bars and opera houses. I'm afraid our 
tastes are rather low—my favorite read- 
ing on long airplane trips is whodunits 
and my biggest regret about living so 
far from the New York theater is that 
I haven't vet seen Oklahoma!” One of 
the Charpies’ ideas of a high old time 
is a day at the stock-car races or an 
evening at a wrestling arena. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Atomic Energy 
and Peace in Our Time 


A nuclear physicist cites reasons for hope 


By ROBERT A. CHARPIE 


Adapted from a Laymen’s Sunday sermon by Robert A. Charpie 


(see 


God the omnipotent! 
King who ordaineth 

Thunder Thy clarion, 
the lightning Thy sword; 

Show forth Thy pity on high where 
Thou reignest; 

Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


This beautiful hymn is a paradox, a 
precise statement of the world’s present 
dilemma as we Americans see it. 

“Give to us peace in our time, O 
Lord.” This plea summarizes the hopes 
and dreams of thoughtful men through- 
out all of history who have sought to 
make the world a better place in which 
to live 

The tune to the hymn? The stirring 
music is known as the Russian 
national anthem. 

Here then is the paradox. In one 
of the most treasured and beautiful 
hymns of all Christendom we see sharp- 
lv juxtaposed the most constructive 
dreams and purposes of our civilization 


best 


and a sharp reminder of non-Christian 
nationalism—perhaps the most threaten- 
ing force which might prevent us from 
realizing our collective dream of “peace 
in our time, O Lord.” 

While the search for a lasting peace 
has surely been the aim of man in every 
age, the pages of history have largely 
been dominated by “wars and rumors of 
wars.” The enduring peace we all seek 
cannot be achieved merely by outlaw- 
ing war. Peace, to be successful, must 
be an integral part of the social fabric 
of every life. The burden for its success 
falls squarely on each individual in the 
society be achieved or 
maintained by a few specialists. 

It is encouraging that as time goes 
on we find an ever increasing pressure 
on the part of great numbers of people 
seeking peace through what I call “col- 
lective moral bargaining.” This type of 


Peace cannot 


paxe 


bargaining differs from collective bar- 
gaining in that the participants do not 
seek to increase their individual material 
assets but rather to secure for all man- 
kind the benefits which accrue from 
peace and prosperity. It is, of course, 
impossible to predict when this mount- 
ing trend will achieve sufficient force 
to make itself effective for any extended 
period of time. 

My deep belief is that we are now 
standing on the threshold of a new era 
in the history of collective moral bar- 
gaining. In surveying the sea of prob- 
lems around us, I see in it, greatly mag- 
nified, all the contrasting elements 
which have been present to confound 
our predecessors in every age—poverty 
and luxury, nationalism and internation- 
alism, tyranny and freedom, war and 
peace. There is one’ major change on 
the world scene, however, which is ob- 
vious to even the most casual observer. 
Astride the whole panorama of present 
life there is a gigantic specter—atomic 
energy—which dominates both our mili- 
tary and our peacetime thinking. 

Living as we do in Oak Ridge, we 
may not see atomic energy in the same 
perspective as does most of the rest of 
the world. To us here today, atomic 
energy is a friend, and properly so. 
After all, it is our livelihood, in one wav 
or another. We must realize that for 
most of the world atomic energy is the 
greatest unknown factor and fear pres- 
ently on the international scene. 


What role will atomic energy play in 
the future in the search for peace? 


I cannot represent myself as an ex- 
pert on the philosophical problems 
posed by atomic energy. In recent 
months, however, I have been fortunate 
in being able to participate firsthand in 
an international attempt to illuminate 
the character of the atomic-energy 
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specter. Now I would like to try to ree 
oncile, in part, the enigma of a continu 
ing search for peace in the face of the 
specter of atomic energy. 

I have strong personal beliefs con- 
cerning the future importance of atomic 
energy and its influence on international 
relations. 

In the first place, I have high hopes 
for the future prospects of atomic en- 
ergy—that’s why living in Oak Ridge 
is so important to me. I believe the oft- 
promised benefits of atomic energy for 
the common good will dwarf the nuclear 
and thermonuclear bombs in their ef- 
fects on our way of life and will be 
realized during our lifetimes. I no longer 
have any doubt that we shall all see 
Oak Ridge successfully make the tran- 
sition from “The Atomic Citv—Cradle of 
the A-Bomb” to “Opportunity’s Home 
Town—The Atoms-for-Peace City.” 
Atomic energy will surely be a potent 
force for good as well as the foundation 
for an ultimate weapon. 

The international problem is more 
difficult and less certain. The multidi- 
mensional threat of massive nucleat 
weapons has forced every nation to re 
consider the moral foundations on 
which civilized existence is based. I be- 
lieve the enormous power of these cata- 
clysmic weapons is the most important 
deterrent for war in the world today. 
The thermonuclear bomb has made 
total war so terrible a prospect that it 
has been primarily responsible for the 
creation of a temporary, if perhaps uv 
easy, peace circumscribed by Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. Such a peace can, if 
properly nurtured, be converted into a 
lasting peace. 

You may be surprised that I feel the 
present prospects for peace are consid 
erably better than they were even ten 
vears ago. Because the massive destruc 
tive threat of atomic energy is the cem 
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Gaseous-diffusion plant (K-25) at Oak Ridge is largest known industrial plant in the world. Here U-235 atoms are sep- 
arated from U-238. Resulting fissionable materials might be used to cure leukemia, grow better crops, or make bombs. 


tral issue to any enduring peace, for the 
first time in history there seems to me 
to be a specific problem which must be 
solved rather than a hazy host of ill- 
defined difficulties to be resolved. 

It would be quite wrong to intimate 
that all the troubles of the world can 
be overcome merely by outlawing nu- 
warfare, thereby turning the 
swords of atomic energy into plowshares 
for peaceful pursuits. When Isaiah pre- 
dicted that one day the world would 


clear 


see peace, I am sure he also understood 


the practical problems associated with 
ensuring a lasting peace. 

Christ admonished us to seek a broth- 
erhood of all men. He demanded as a 
first requirement for peace that each in- 
dividual recognize the dignitv of other 
men and take upon his own shoulders 
a portion of the responsibility for their 
lives. 


What has been done so far? 


Some progress has been made in re- 
cent months on the global peace prob- 
lem. Despite the apparent failure of the 
Big Four foreign ministers to 
agreement, I feel it is still too early to 
tell whether or not the lofty purposes 
and promises made at the Summit will 
come to pass. 


reach 
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Of more direct personal interest to us 
Oak Ridgers was the International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy held during August at Geneva. 
This meeting was attended by about 
forty Oak Ridgers. Compared to the 
Summit meetings, the atomic-energy 
conference was conceived with a very 
limited purpose, since its purview in- 
cluded only discussions on the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. It was, 
however, considerably than an 
ordinary technical meeting. This was 
the first occasion that scientists on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain had been able 
to exchange information freely on all 
aspects of the nuclear-energy field. In 
view of the crucial importance of atomic 


more 


energy to the question of international 
peace, I think we can look to the Geneva 
meeting for practical experience in, and 
an estimate of the prospects for, inter- 
national cooperation in atomic energy. 
Similarly, we must expect from the 
Summit meetings the broad outlines and 
theoretical principles on which such co- 
operation must necessarily be based. 
We must be praverfully thankful for 
the 1955 Geneva Atoms-for-Peace Con- 
ference. Moreover, we must be praver- 
fully hopeful that the roots of interna- 
tional cooperation planted there in the 


field of atomic science will be sustained 
long enough to flower later in increas- 
ing abundance. It is my hope that the 
latter-day historian who reviews the 
Atomic Age will cite Geneva, 1955, as 
the practical beginning of the atoms- 
for-peace era as surely as he chooses 
Alamagordo, 1945, as the dawn of the 
atoms-for-war era. 

The real story of international co- 
operation in the Geneva atomic-energy 
conference took place behind the scenes 
in the seven-nation advisory committee 
to Mr. Hammarskjold and the United 
Nations’ Scientific Secretariat. Whereas 
in the open forum of the conference, 
national feelings and mutual distrust 
were only slightly in evidence, this was 
not always the case in the preparatory 
groups. It was here the actual decisions 
involving the rights and privileges of 
governments and individuals were made. 
The encouraging fact is that in the de- 
liberations of both of these groups a 
transition took place in the attitude of 
nearly every individual concerned. Grad- 
ually the atmosphere changed from one 
charged with conflicting proprietary in- 
terests to a genuine consideration of the 
common good, The overwhelming suc- 
cess of the conference itself was largely 

(Continued on page 35) 
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God is not a pleasant little extra 


in life; he is central. 


And 


if we 


would know him, we must seek him 


with all our heart and all our soul. 


ost of us have longed at some 

time or another for 

striking evidence that there 

is a God. How often have we 

thought, “If only God would reveal him- 

self in unquestionable reality. If only 

there could be for us, as there was for 

men in ancient times, a sign or a vision.” 

Many of us are like a woman who went 

to her minister and said, “I have been 

in the church for vears. I believe in God 

and try to serve him; yet, to be perfectly 

candid, God isn’t real to me. What can 
I do?” 

There can be no doubt that the faith 

of many moderns has a nebulous qual- 


some 


ity. It would never occur to them to 
question the beliefs of the 
Church. They accept the creeds with- 
out serious question, thev have a little 


central 


flower of worship within them, and they 
water it at least once a week; but their 
religion is an unreal thing. Praver is 
time put in as a necessary duty or the 
last resort in time of trouble. Church 
attendance is a habit. The Bible is a 
book; 
and God is dim, distant, and unreal. 
But there 
faith was a very different thing. They 
How 


know such certainty? Is it possible in 


respected but little-understood 


have been others whose 


believed unwaveringly may we 


our kind of world? Mav we, after cen- 


turies of scientific achievement, when 
manv a cherished belief has become un- 


find a 


We begin our quest for certainty by 


tenable similar certainty? 

ridding our mind of the idea that God 
vill be apprehended through any or all 
of the five senses. There will be no vi- 
sion seen, no voice heard, no tangible 
substance touched. The seeker for God 
must realize that there will be no sign 
in the sky, no voice in the wind, no 


spectral materialization. The testimony 
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of all God 
authenticates the statement of Jests, 
“God is a Spirit [not substance]: and 
they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

This rather negative beginning may 
make Christian experience seem vague 
and unreal, Our difficulty lies in the 
fact that in an age dominated by ma- 
terialism we are confused as to the 
nature of reality. We commonly assume 
that the things we can see and feel and 
weigh and measure are the real things. 
We say, “Solid as the rock of Gibraltar, 
permanent as the mountains, ageless as 
the pyramids.” It is a fact, however, 
that all of these apparently permanent 
things will someday crumble and dis- 
integrate. The only things that actually 
last, that truly are ageless, are the in- 
tangibles. It was this fact to which the 
Apostle Paul had reference when he 
said, “The things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not 


who have apprehended 


seen are eternal.” 

What was it, for instance, that seemed 
to be the dominant fact in the world 
some two thousand vears ago? It was 
Rome, was it not? Rome with her mili- 
tary might, her magnificent buildings, 
her spreading empire. The truth, the 
ideals, and the love of which Jesus spoke 
seemed trivial by comparison. Whose 
influence really counted, Caesar’s or 
Marshal his 


legions around him, pile up his wealth 


Jesus's? Look at Caesar. 


and power, call out his conquests. Then 
look at Jesus. Gather around him his 
little ragged band of nobodies, study 
his poverty, watch the soldiers as they 
beat the life out of him, see him as his 
bloody body sags upon the cross. Pit 
Jesus against the dictator?—it seems like 
trying to stop a tank with the splinter- 
ing wood of a cross! 






And yet, where is Caesar’s might to- 
day? His armies are history, his build- 
ings lie in ruins, his influence is nil. The 
only things of his time that still abide are 
the ideas that were held. The things of 
which Jesus spoke and which his life 
exemplified, these apparently unreal 
things, have outlasted the material 
world in which they were first stated 
and grow stronger with each century. 

There is evidence all about us to tes- 
tify to the reality of the things common- 
ly regarded as unreal. For instance, who 
among us has ever seen an ideaP Are 
ideas therefore unimportant? On the 
contrary, we have seen the transforma- 
tion an idea can work in the life of a 
man when it takes possession of him. 
Think of what an idea did in the life 
of Columbus, the Wright brothers, Mar- 
tin Luther, the Founding Fathers, 
Thomas Edison, Albert Einstein, Are 
ideas real? Our very world is shaped by 
them. The war between Communism 
and the West is fundamentally a clash 
of ideas. 

Who has ever seen love? No one, of 
course, but what a power it is. How 
it changes those it touches. How it en- 
genders unselfishness and sacrifice. It 
makes possible our homes and our so- 
ciety. There could be no life as we know 
it without this intangible we call love. 

Who has ever seen faith? This is a 
ridiculous question. But we have seen 
what faith can do. It braces, directs, 
and empowers our lives. It produces 
patience and fortitude. Anyone who has 
history knows* well that faith 
is essential to life. 

The real things in the world are the 
invisible spiritual realities. Is it so diffi- 
cult, then, to believe in God? We may 
not apprehend him with our finite per- 


studied 


ceptions, but this does not mean he 
. 
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does not exist. It simply means that he 
exists in a realm beyond our ken. If 
we would worship him, we must, in 
Jesus’s words, “worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” 

In our quest for certainty we must 
rid our mind of another misconception: 
that God is known through the accept- 
ance of a creed. Across the centuries 
the Christian Church has believed cer- 
tain things about God and, for conven- 
ience, has formulated a number of 
creeds. No creed is sacrosanct; but ideas 
and beliefs must needs be stated if they 
are to be passed on to succeeding gen- 
erations. Unfortunately, many have be- 
lieved that the aim of the Church is 
to get men and women to render assent 
to a creed. But the mere acquiescence 
to a set of propositions about God does 
not bring a person to God. Christianity 
would be a dull and stultifying thing 
indeed if it were simply a matter of ac- 
cepting a new set of ideas. 

We must see clearly that Christianity 
is not, primarily, a philosophy or a set 
of rules for living. Essentially it is a re- 
lationship, a friendship, an experience, 
a way of life. This does not mean that 
it is irrational, or that it does not have 
the elements of a philosophy. It does not 
mean that Christian experience is an en- 
tirely subjective business. It does mean 
that it is a personal relationship of trust 
in God, a heartwarming consciousness 
that in response to our faith in God 
there has been a divine-human encoun- 
ter in which we have come to know him, 
“whom to know is life eternal.” 

We must disabuse ourselves of yet 
another idea: that certainty may be 
found by what is termed the scientific 
method, by the judicious weighing of 
all the evidence. A person who looks 
for God only in the realm of logic and 
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concrete evidence will never discover 
him. God cannot be “proved.” There are 
a great many convincing arguments by 
which one may attempt to demonstrate 
the fact of God, but they are not con- 
clusive. We can no more “prove” God 
than we can “prove” beauty. It may be 
argued that a certain painting or piece 
of music is beautiful, but if it does not 
seem so to an’ individual, no argu- 
ment will convince him. In the last 
analysis beauty is something known by 
experience. By the same token God is 
known, ultimately, by experience. 

There are many who clamor for a 
definition of God. We can no more de- 
fine God than we can catch a fragrant 
spring breeze in a paper bag. Catch the 
breeze in the bag and what do we have 
when we examine it—a fragrant spring 
breeze? No, we have a sackful of stale 
air. Catch God in a definition and what 
do we have—God? No, we have some 
inadequate human terms, invented by 
men, who by their nature are utterly 
incapable of describing the infinite. We 
will not find the reality we seek by the 
use of the scientific method. 

How then may we find spiritual cer- 
tainty? It is at this point that the merely 
curious will be disappointed. It may 
be that the reader has been following 
along in the expectation of some simple 
answer. But there are no pat little for- 
mulas to tell a man how he may cer- 
tainly find God. 

Assuredly there are conditions to be 
met, and the first is a deep and absorb- 
ing concern. We do not find God as we 
might find a coin while we are walking 
down a road. There must be the recog- 
nition of our inadequacy. We must sense 
our need, We must seek if we would find. 
The words of Moses remain true across 


the vears: “If . . . thou shalt seek the 
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Lord thy God, thou shalt find him, if 
thou seek him with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul.” 

Let us recognize, first, that God may 
be found in nature: 

The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handi- 
work. 

There are few places where God speaks 
so meaningfully as in the breathtaking 
beauty of the world round about us. 
Which of us has never been over- 
whelmed with wonder at the fragrant 
greenness of the spring, the indescrib- 
able color of the fall, the restless mys- 
terious majesty of the waves breaking 
over the rocks, the incredibly delicate 
shading of a flower, the deep, clear wells 
of a child’s eyes? Who is so insensitive 
that he has never heard the voice of 
nature whisper, “God!” 

In the rustling grass 

I hear Him pass. 

But it is not enough to glimpse God 
in the myriad beauties of nature. The 
God of beauty may be found there, and 
the God of law and order, but not the 
God of love. Nature is beautiful and 
orderly, but nature is also cruel, “red in 
tooth and claw.” The God seen only in 
nature is impersonal and _ indifferent. 
The waters are beautiful, but they may 
drown us; the beneficent sun may burn 
us; the graceful beast may claw us; the 
gentle snow may freeze us. We do not 
find the God of love in nature. 

We may also catch a glimpse of God 
in the experiences of everyday life. To 
those who have eves to see, God is in 
every vista. To those who are tuned 
to hear, his “still small voice” whispers 
in everv sound, God is found not onh 
in church or at the Communion table 
or at some “holy place.” In Bible times 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Text and photographs 


Young Christians from fifteen countries give up 


a holiday to build a conference center near Rome 


Professional mason (second from left) directs Italian workcampers in laying tufa- 


and-mortar cottage wall. When completed, building will house small conferences. 
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The September sun was already beat- 
ing down on Velletri, in the hills south 
of Rome, when a hymn sung by German 
students awakened the _ international 
workcamp. I knew that this musical 
alarm meant six o'clock and rising time 
—that’s one of the first things visitors 
are told. Along with the thirty-five work- 
campers, I hurried down to a breakfast 
of coffee and hard peasant bread. Then 
campers, staff, and visitors paused for 
morning devotions in Italian and Eng- 
lish, the camp’s official languages. 

After checking on their assignments 
for the day, the campers set to the work 
that had brought them from five conti- 
nents: building Ecumene, a conference 
and retreat center twenty-five miles 
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from the Italian capital. 

I watched a Filipino YMCA worker, 
a girl from the United Church of Japan, 
and a Reformed student from Holland 
break native tufa rock into stones that 
could be used in a cottage under con- 
struction. Nearby an Anglican girl from 
Britain and two Orthodox students from 
Cyprus, who in their spare time argued 
good-naturedly about Cyprian inde- 
pendence, worked in unison as they 
mixed water, crushed tufa, and lime to 
make mortar. 

Singing with Latin verve, Italian stu- 
dent trundled wheelbarrows of tufa 
Stones and mortar down to the excava- 
tion for the cottage. There Austrian and 
German Lutheran youths fitted stones 
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Workeampers from three continents—Sergius Selassie of Ethiopia, Aase Moller of 
Denmark, and Kenneth Ismay of Australia, put finishing touches on cottage window. 


Mules wait patiently as Panagiotis Tsikouris from Cyprus unloads lime to be used 
in building cottage foundation. Lifting sacks to ground are three Italian campers. 





into a trench that had been dug by 
Italian Methodist workers; the chinks 
were filled with mortar by an American 
Presbyterian girl and a German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran pastor’s assistant. Seat- 
ed on a scaffold, an Australian Congre- 
gational locksmith, a Danish student 
nurse, and a Coptic lad from Ethiopia 
wedged putty in the window frames of a 
near-completed cottage. 

On a hillside above the buildings, a 
U.S.A. Presbyterian fraternal worker, an 
Italian ex-monk, and a Reformed stu- 
dent from the Saar pitched shovels of 
soil onto the terraced bank along the 
road leading into Ecumene. In the 
kitchen of the farmhouse-headquarters 
a redheaded Italian secretary, who was 
spending her vacation at the camp, was 
preparing food for the entire work crew. 
“I came to cook because I feel at home 
here,” she explained. 

With fifteen minutes out for a second 
breakfast at 10:30, the campers worked 
on in the sweltering heat. “We came to 
travail, not to travel,” one of the boys 
from Cyprus remarked. The day became 
unbearably hot around 2:30, and I gave 
a sigh of relief when a bell announced 
lunch. 

When the midday meal and rest pe- 
riod were over, the workcampers sepa- 
rated into Italian, English, and German 
language groups for Bible study. The 
African and the Asians, unfamiliar with 
the Continental languages, joined the 
English-speaking group. Current events 
and the ecumenical movement were the 
topics for discussion on other days, I 


learned. 
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After supper and worship, the camp- 
ers relaxed in the cool of the evening. 
Scattered in small groups of mixed na- 
tionalities, the young men and women 
sang, prepared a skit to be given the 
next night, sounded out each other 
about life at home, or just sat reading 
quietly. Lights-out came at eleven. 

This bird’s-eye view of a day at the 
international workcamp near Velletri 
gives an inkling of “the spirit of Ecu- 
mene.” This was a phrase I kept hearing 
again and again during my visit to the 
camp. Perhaps Darline Burgess of Kel- 
logg, Idaho, one of the two American 
Presbyterian students at the workcamp, 
defined it in the fewest words when she 
told me that “at Ecumene, Christians of 
all Churches can come together to un- 
derstand their faith through worship, 
work, study, and discussion in terms of 
today’s life.” 

One morning Ecumene’s director and 
its guiding spirit, the Reverend Mario 
Sbaffi, who is pastor of a 400-member 
Methodist church in Rome, gave me a 
briefing on Ecumene’s origins. In 1951 
the first Congress of Italian Evangelical 
Youth decided to sponsor a conference 
and retreat center in central Italy similar 
in purpose to Agape in the mountains 
farther north. The center was to be the 
responsibility of the Italian Methodist 
Church and would be constructed by 
young people. However, it would wel- 
come Christians of all ages and faiths 
from every country. 

By the summer of 1952, land for 
Ecumene had been purchased in Mon- 
teluco in the Umbrian countryside, and 
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At Anzio, scene of 1944 battle, campers, including several from formerly hostile 
land+—Italy, Germany, U.S., and Japan, join directors in singing grace before lunch. 
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a workcamp was held for three months. 
But this was the beginning of the end 
for Ecumene in Monteluco, for the hos- 
tility of the local and diocesan Roman 
Catholic clergy was soon obvious. The 
Ecumene information leaflet describes 
what happened next: The widely circu- 
lated diocesan bulletin tried to “defame 
the campers and the camp by means of 
the most base and fantastic calumnies.” 
Then, always acting within the letter of 
the law, the clergy put pressure on the 
town officials. After two years of red 
tape and indecision, the officers finally 
forced the abandonment of the camp. 

This heartbreaking beginning might 
have discouraged less doughty individ- 
uals than Italian Protestants, accus- 
tomed to being a minority of 100,000.in 
a population of 47,138,000. But they 
refused to stop looking for a suitable 
site. In March, 1954, land for Ecumene 
was purchased on the old farm at the 
foot of Mount Peschio near Velletri. By 
June 15, young Italian Protestants had 
started to repair the ancient farmhouse, 
widen the road, and build an infirmary 
and other facilities. The Italians were 
joined from July 16 to August 25 by 
World Council of Churches workcamp- 
ers, then worked on until the beginning 
of November. 

Pastore Sbaffi believes that the move 
to Velletri was providential because the 
new location was nearer to Rome and 
more spacious than the Monteluco site. 
Most important of all was a different 
attitude toward Protestants. 

The first group of workcampers had 
hardly arrived at Ecumene before a 
small Roman Catholic chapel appeared 
directly across the road from the center's 
entrance. The local priest warned his 
parishioners not to let the Protestants 
tamper with their faith. But there were 
no efforts to dislodge Ecumene, and its 
relations with the neighborhood have 
been cordial. Some of the farmers’ 
youngsters seemed to delight in watch- 
ing the campers and at times pitched in 
to help. Several adults and young peo- 
ple joined the after-supper devotions 
and recreation, How could the nearby 
farmers and peasants feel hostile to the 
people who had inadvertently brought 
a long-dreamed-of chapel to their hill- 
side and who by grading and widening 
the rutted footpath that had served for 
a road had encouraged ¢hem to improve 
the road farther up the hill? 

The planners of Ecumene envision a 
chapel on a high bank “overlooking the 
world,” a large headquarters, six cot- 
tages with separate kitchens for small 
autonomous meetings, units for family 
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groups, and an extensive sports area. By 
the fall of 1955, the two international 
and several Italian workcamps had just 
about completed two of the cottages 
and laid foundations for a third. Pastore 
Sbaffi estimates that it will take seven 
or eight more years to finish building 
Ecumene. But due to the pressing need 
for such a center, it has already been 
used by several Bible-study conferences 
and a camp for underprivileged boys 
from Naples. 

Like most workcampers, the young 
men and women I met at Velletri paid 
their own way to contribute a month 
of back-breaking physical labor. Living 
conditions at the camp ranged from the 
primitive to the simple, and the bill of 
fare specialized in economical dishes. 
The language barriers were sometimes 
frustrating. But the campers felt that 
what they had gained in the way of 
spiritual insight and international friend- 
ships heavily outweighed the hardships. 
In fact, several were attending their 
fourth or fifth ecumenical workcamp. 

What magnet draws young men and 


# women to a workcamp when they could 


be spending a carefree vacation? The 
Reverend James E. Bean, Presbyterian 
U.S.A. fraternal worker who was co- 
director of the international workcamp, 
told me that the youths and girls came 
to Ecumene for four basic reasons. De- 
voted Christians all, they wanted to wit- 
ness to their faith through work, to 
strengthen their own beliefs, to meet 
young people from other churches and 
nations, and to help the Italian Protes- 
tant minority. 

From past experiences with work- 
campers, Mr. Bean did not hesitate to 
predict that the thirty-five at Velletri 
would prove effective ambassadors of 
interchurch and international friendship 
when they returned home. 

In 1955 some eight hundred young 
men and women participated in thirty 
World Council of Churches workcamps 
in twenty lands in Europe, the Near and 
Far East, and both the Americas. Fifty- 
two nationalities and thirty-seven con- 
fessions were represented, There were 
144 campers from the United States; 
among them were fifty-seven Presbyte- 
rians, the largest group from any Amer- 
ican denomination. 

While the complement of the ecu- 
menical workcamps is diversified, there 
is unity in a common purpose. It re- 
quires little kindling of the imaginaton 
to visualize what these workcamps mean 
to the world in terms of work accom- 
plished, of cemented bonds between 


Churches and between peoples. 
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Camp laundry is assignment of Eva Incelli of Italy (right) and Umeko Kagawa, 
daughter of Japanese evangelist. Due to shortage, wash water is used for mortar. 





Ecumene director Mario Sbaffi shows American camper Darline Burgess where chapel 
“overlooking the world” will be built. In distance is Velletri, a typical hill town. 
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HE WOMEN TO BE ORDAINED?-~Accord- 
ing to the traditionally well-informed but anony- 
mous sources, the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
will definitely approve the ordination of women 
this year. Unless there is a complete reversal of 
the trend by presbyteries yet to vote, this predic- 
tion appears accurate. As of the first of 1956, the 
presbytery count was 55 in favor, 10 against. The 
experts figure that with one fourth of the pres- 
byteries showing such an overwhelming support 
of the ordination overture, the other three quar- 
ters yet to vote could not fill the gap between 
“vesses” and “noes.” The only trouble with this 
reasoning is that no person has ever yet been 
able to predict accurately what the average Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. presbytery will do when it meets. 
Perhaps the answer is that nobody has been able 
to discover an “average” presbytery. 





MB MORE CHURCHES AWASH-For the 
second time in the past six months, America’s 
Churches have had to look to a major disaster 
at home. In August it was the Eastern floods— 
in December, the West Coast torrents. Although 
first surveys of the stricken areas show that 
churches generally escaped destruction, there 
was a great deal of partial damage to places of 
worship. The real blow, as usual, fell upon the 





people who use the churches. As soon as the 
floods came. the Northern California-Nevada 
Council of Churches moved into action to direct 
the Protestant relief effort. The West Coast 
branch of Church World Service at Modesto, 
California, sent 10,000 pounds of supplies into 
the flood areas and readied another 90,000 pounds 
for shipment. And the Salvation Army offered its 
entire West Coast resources to help out. (See 
next issue for report on Presbyterian churches in 


flood areas. ) 


@ it’S A SMALL CONGREGATION- 
When a Presbyterian looks at the phrase “aver- 
age Presbyterian congregation,” how big an 





image comes to his mind—200 members, or 400, 
or 700? Recently the 1954 General Assembly sta- 
tistics were tabulated with this question in mind. 
The results, based on the Church’s 8,276 existing 
congregations, show that the “average” church 
has a smaller membership than is generally real- 
ized. According to the survey, one fourth of all 
churches have a membership under seventy; one 


third have under 100 members; one half, under 
160; and three quarters, under 400. Only 515 
churches—or only 7 per cent of the total—have 
more than a thousand members; but these 515 
contain more than 25 per cent of the Church's 
total membership. 


MB HEMISPHERE JOURNEY-One of the 
great journeys of the twentieth century was com- 
pleted last month by the Reverend and Mrs. 
James Orr, Canadian missionaries in southern 
Brazil. Mr. and Mrs. Orr and their seven children 
traveled 15,000 miles by British jeep from their 
mission station to their home in western Canada. 
The six-month journey took them through floods, 
landslides, swamps, and miles of territory inhab- 
ited by fierce Indian tribes. They didn’t carry 
weapons and were never attacked by Indians or 
animals. Once their youngest child, three, became 
ill with a serious throat infection. Fortunately, 
they were in a Brazilian city and were able to 
find a specialist in children’s diseases. Their jeep 
broke down only once, in Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Idaho Falls was the only community they found 
with a British jeep agency in the entire journey. 





Wi FOCUS-Presbyterian U.S.A. contributions 
for the restoration of the Calvin Auditorium in 
Geneva as a Reformed memorial have reached the 
$38,000 mark. U.S.A. Church goal is $50,000. The 
fund committee hopes that the drive will be com- 
pleted early this year so that reconstruction of 
the building where both Calvin and Knox 
preached can be started. U.S.A. Church treasurer 
for the restoration is Samuel C. Slaymaker, 1024 
Marietta Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


MIN LINE OF DUTY—Wheeler Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in Omaha, Nebraska, re- 
cently discovered what happens when a radio 
beam gets caught in a church amplifying system. 
The congregation was treated to a loud rendition 
of “The Yellow Rose of Texas” in the middle of 
a service. @ Pastor Arthur Moffat of Beulah Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, Johnstown, Pa., 
had better intensify his pastoral calling. He re- 
marked recently that he was worried about the 
church’s future because he had not visited an 
expectant mother in a couple of months. Within 
the next week seven babies—four girls and three 
boys—were born to members of the congrega- 
tion. 
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Churchmen, Educators 
Oppose Private-School Aid 


In a series of recent meetings, educa- 
tors and churchmen generally have re- 
affirmed their convictions that public 
schools—and public schools only—should 
be supported by taxes. In Washington, 
the cross-section of American school 
administrators, public and private, com- 
prising the White House Conference on 
Education went on record opposing use 
of public money for nonpublic schools. 
In Omaha, the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches took oc- 
casion to restate the traditional Protes- 
tant stand against tax-supported private 
schools. A Roman Catholic prelate, 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Bos- 
ton, said he would refuse government 
funds for school buildings even if they 
were offered. 

The statement of the National Coun- 
cil, while recognizing the right of pa- 
rochial schools to exist in “our plural 
istic society,” said their support should 
come from those who choose to main- 
tain them. “Asking for the support of 
Church schools by tax funds on the 





grounds that they contribute to the 
national welfare,” the Board said, “is 
not different in principle from asking 
for the support of Churches by tax 
funds, for Churches surely contribute 
to the national welfare. Such support 
would in both cases be contrary to the 
separation of Church and State.” 

The Board pledged itself to help 
strengthen the public schools and im- 
prove religious education in the home 
and church. It expressed hope that this 
dual approach would contribute to the 
development of “a more God-fearing 
and morally responsible citizenry. 

“Most of us who support the combi- 
nation of general public education and 
specific private religious education,” the 
statement said, “do not ask a public 
school, supported by taxes and directed 
by the state, to assume responsibility for 
the formal teaching of religion. This is 
the responsibility primarily of the home 
and the church.” 

Parents have the right to educate 
their children according to the dictates 
of their conscience and their best wis- 
dom, the Board said, but this position 
does not assume “that the public 








schools are, or need be, Godless. 

“It is expected that they shall teach 
that religion is an essential aspect of 
our national heritage and culture,” the 
statement continued, “that this nation 
subsists under the government of God, 
and that our moral and ethical values 
rest upon religious grounds and -sanc- 
tion. To do otherwise would be to dis- 
tort history.” 

Calling the public schools a bulwark 
of American democracy, the Board 
warned that the right of a democratic 
state to enforce compulsory school at- 
tendance “is compromised and its own 
existence is put in jeopardy when good 
nonsectarian public schools are not 
available for all children.” 


India’s President 
Assures Church Workers 


President Rajendra Prasad of India 
last month gave assurance that his gov- 
ernment has no intention of interfering 
with or curtailing the work of Christian 
workers. He spoke at a meeting in New 
Delhi marking the 1,903rd anniversary 
of the arrival of St. Thomas in India. 











Two of the Presbyterian Church’s 
top leaders, the Moderator and the 
Stated Clerk of the General Assem- 
bly, returned last month from trips 
to opposite parts of the world. Mod- 
erator Paul S. Wright of Portland, 
Oregon, spent two weeks in Korea, 
visiting churches, colleges, and hos- 
pitals. His host was Board of For- 





In Korea, Moderator Wright tours boys’ school at Seoul. 












Moderator, Stated Clerk Preach Overseas 


eign Missions field representative 
Dr. Edward Adams, a college and 
seminary classmate of Dr. Wright. 

Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake completed a _ 6,100-mile 
Christmas preaching mission to air 
bases in Newfoundland, Greenland, 
Labrador, and Baffinland. It was 
the second year Dr. Blake devoted 


In Newfoundland, Stated Clerk Blake tours an air base. 


the Christmas season to visiting 
United States servicemen. He trav- 
eled under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, of 
which he is president. Last vear the 
Council commissioned him to bring 
the message of Christmas to the 
armed forces stationed in Japan and 
Korea. 
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Only you have the power 


There are many things other people can do for you, but 
there is one that only you can do. Only you have the power 
and right to make your own Will. 

Your Will is a continuation of your own life and influence. 


It is the expression of your wishes . . . the document that 


acts as your representative in distributing the belongings 


and property you leave behind you. 


YOUR POSSESSIONS 

No matter how little you have, you have 
some possessions to leave. If you were 
forced today to leave the country for- 
ever, leaving everyone you love and 
everything you own, you would quickly 
decide to whom you would give your 
property. 

YOUR FAMILY 


Your first thought would be for your 
family or for others who are dependent 
on you. You would distribute among 
them the things they need and the things 
you want them to enjoy. 


YOUR CHURCH 


You would then see that your Church 
received a share. As a Christian you 
have the obligation to return to society 


and your Church a portion of the goods 
you have accumulated through your 
life’s work in a Christian society. 

These are the acts you would perform 
if you had to distribute your estate to- 
day. These are the acts a valid Christian 
Will accomplishes for you when you 
are not here to make the distribution 
yourself, 


YOUR WILL 


If you don’t make a Will, you shift to 
the courts the job you should do your- 
self—and the courts seldom, if ever, 
distribute your estate in the way you 
would have desired if you had made the 
decisions. If you fail to make a valid 
Will you may bring hardship to the very 
ones you wish to protect. 


How can you make a valid Christian Will? Use the coupon 

















REMEMBER THE CHURCH IN YOUR WILL 


ee below to get a copy of the booklet which gives you valuable 

maine information about drawing your Will. 
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Dr. Prasad said the government inter- 
vened in mission activity only when it 
suspected that missionaries were devi- 
ating “from the correct path.” (One 
newspaper in Bombay said these re. 
marks were not directed at long-estab- 
lished missions but at the flood of post. 
Independence sects which often en- 
gaged in political maneuvering. ) 

Much of President Prasad’s speech 
was devoted to urging respect for In- 
dian Christians, who are a minority in 
the country. “I can give assurance to all 
inhabitants . . . that we do not look for 
conformity of faith.” He stressed that 
the government tried to give fair treat- 
ment to, and show equal respect for, all 
religions. 

“It was only in the fitness of things,” 
he continued, “that Mahatma Gandhi 
owed as much to Christianity as to 
Hinduism in shaping his life and prin- 
ciples.” Dr. Prasad said he was proud 
that St. Thomas came to India before 
many countries of Europe were con- 
verted to Christianity. “That,” he said, 
“proved that Christianity was one of 
the oldest faiths practiced in India.” 

Home Minister Govind Ballabh Pant, 
who also spoke at the teremonies, said 
it was a “disgrace” that some Indians 
should make any “invidious distinctions” 
against fellow Indians on the ground of 
difference in faith. 

He said the principle of equal fe- 
spect for all faiths was “enshrined” in 
the constitution. “If we fail to serve 
Christians with the same fervor with 
which we serve Hindus,” he asserted, 
“we shall be unworthy of the principles 
which we embodied in our constitution.” 


The Church Comes 
To Servicemen’s Families 


Thousands of servicemen’s families 
living near military bases will be 
reached—some for the first time—by the 
Presbyterian Church this year. Shortly 
after January 1 six more parish workers 
will begin visiting homes of military per- 
sonnel in seven communities near Army 
and Air Force installations across the 
country. These include McCord Ait 
Base, California; Fort Dix and McGuire 
Air Base, New Jersey; Scott Air Base, 
Illinois; Biggs Air Base, Texas; Larsen 
Air Base, Washington; and the Naval 
Receiving Station, Washington, D.C. 

A dozen parish workers have been 
working in areas near other bases for 
more than a year. Their job is to visit 
military families, assist when help is 
needed, and encourage them to become 
active in local churches. 

Salaries for the additional half-dozen 
parish workers will come from the 1956 
budget for work among military fam- 
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wiving for servicemen through the offer- 
ng taken last October. Towns the new 
jvilian missionaries will work in are 
jorth Highland, California; Mount 
Holly. New Jersey; Rantoul, Illinois; El 
aso, Texas; Moses Lake and Ephrata, 
Vashington; and Washington, D.C. In 
four of the communities, North High- 
land, Moses Lake, Ephrata, and El 


aso, the work will be completely new; 





Servicemen’s Offering 
Reaches $150,000 Mark 


Presbyterians last month had 
given more than $150,000 for the 
Church’s ministry to men and wom- 
en in the armed services through 
the 1955 special October offering. 
The Reverend Arthur S. Joice, sec- 
retary for special offerings, said 
that additional thousands are ex- 
pected as congregational treasurers 
send in year-end checks. In 1954 
the special servicemen’s offering 
total was $175,000. 











U.S. Church Colleges 
Have Hopeful Year 


America’s Church-related colleges last 
month ended one of their best years, 
in terms of grants received for various 
purposes, Three hundred and seventy- 
four such institutions received $108.- 
378,625 in voluntary grants exclusive of 
the $81,688,000 given by the Ford 
Foundation. But a tremendous job still 
has to be done to sustain this hopeful 
news. 

Of the 374 Church-related colleges and 
universities, 233 Protestant schools re- 
ceived $66,740, 239.50, and 141 Roman 
Catholic schools, $41,638,386.06. These 
gifts compared with $159,493,594.42 
for 178 private non-Church colleges and 
universities, and $68,157,885.87 for 149 
tax-supported institutions. 

The 141 Roman Catholic institutions 
had an average of $295,308 in voluntary 
support, and the 233 Protestant Church- 
affliated colleges and universities an 
average of $286,439. These amounts 
compared with an average of $896,031 
for the 178 private colleges and uni- 
versities and $457,000 for the 149 tax- 
supported institutions. 

The two hundred and _ twenty-nine 
Protestant Church-related colleges ob- 
tained 36 per cent of their voluntary 
support from churches and denomina- 
tional boards. 

The other major gifts and grants 
came from corporation and_ business 
concerns, alumni, nonalumni individual 
friends, bequests, trusts, annuities and 
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life contracts, general welfare founda- 
tions, and governments. 

A president of one Church-related 
college, Presbyterian Dr. Howard F. 
Lowry of The College of Wooster, re- 
cently warned that church members 
will have to increase their giving to 
these schools. Dr. Lowry, who is also 
president of the Presbyterian College 
Union, said people will have to give 
as never before if Church-related col- 
leges are to stay in business. The typi- 
cal Presbyterian college, he said, will 
have to increase its endowment by at 
least $10,000,000 in the next decade to 
maintain its present services. 

Endowment investments that 


4 or 5 per cent, Dr. Lowry pointed out. 
He cited that “the most difficult financial 
problem is that of competing with secu- 
lar colleges in salaries for first-rate 
teachers and providing adequate physi- 
cal plants.” 


He said he was opposed to govern-| 





once 
vielded 7 or 8 per cent now bring only | 





ment subsidization of Church colleges | 
because “some colleges must remain | 
free of state and federal support to 
maintain the rich diversity of American | 


education. 


World Council to Raise 
Funds for New Buildings 


To enlarge the World Council of 
Churches’ headquarters at Geneva. 
Switzerland, United States Protestant 


and Orthodox Churches will be asked to | 


contribute $240,000 toward 
fund. 

This report was made at the annual 
meeting in New York of the Friends of 
the World Council of Churches by the 
chairman of the Council's financing 
committee, Presbyterian Stated Clerk 


a $750,000 | 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake. Dr. Blake | 
said that the sum of $300.000 was as- | 


signed to the 164 member-Churches of 


the World Council. The thirty-two mem- | 
ber-Churches in the U.S. have a quota | 


of $240,000. Another $450,000, he said, 
will be sought from individuals and 
foundations. 

The new-building program was ap- 
proved in August at a meeting of the 


World Council’s Central Committee in | 


Davos, Switzerland. Plans call for con- 
struction of a modern office building, 
a chapel, and a library in Geneva, where 
the Council now occupies a Swiss-type 
chalet and some temporary wooden 
buildings. 

Dr. Blake told the meeting here that 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church had made the first | 
memorial gift to the building fund—| 


$10,000, The contribution was in mem- 
ory of the late 
Stebbins of Rochester, N.Y., an ardent 


Mrs. Elizabeth Siblev | 


It started out to be 


sucha perfect morning 


Perfect sunshine. Perfect breakfast. 
And a perfect family too, I thought, 
proud of the happy, healthy faces 
around me. 

And then through the window we 
heard the new bells begin to play. 
“Beautiful!” I was about to say— 
when something in the splendid 
music stopped me. 

“Where does this perfect morning 
come from?” the ringing voice de- 
manded. 

The answer surged over me, made 
me eager to be on my way. Yes, I 
was too early for church—but this 
sudden humble prayer inside me 
could not wait! 

This is the inspiration of the bells. 
As their voices reach out and find 
forgetful hearts—a message floods 
the soul and lingers there. 


Now your church can have 
the great music of bells 


Now, for your church 

the comfort, reverence, 

beauty of true bell 

music, with a Strom- 
berg-Carlson electronic carillon. It 
reproduces, from a small wall cabi- 
net, the magnificent tones of tons of 
cast bells. Yet, no heavy tower, no 
traditional expense. Plays from sim- 
ple keyboard, or automatically. 
Write for 12-page brochure, describ- 
ing Stromberg-Carlson carillons and 
bell systems designed for a church 
like yours. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


supporter of the ecumenical movement.| 1250 Clifford Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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+++ is beauty in all things. 


New choral robes in color sharpen 
the interest for all, enriches the effect, 
and add a sparkle to every 
performance 

MOORE materials, available now, 
in colors that remain richly colorfast 
for their long, fabric-life. New 
process, solution-dyed Chromspun* 
yarns, woven by Cohama Fabrics for 
MOORE—for ease in care, years of 
wear, resistance to wrinkling and 
easy color matching as your choir 
gains more members. Good news 
indeed, for choral groups everywhere. 

Write your nearest MOORE office 
for catalogs and swatches. Fill out 


and send in the coupon below... 
N12. 


mail to Department 


©) Send catolog of Robe Styles and Fabric 


Selector containing swatches for color and 


moterial 

We may need approx Robes for: 
0 Adults 0) Children 
he color we like if... ..cceccescveccsess 
’ Delivery required by... .....0-0- (date) 


' 1 Hove representative (with samples) phone 


‘ for appointment 


a 
E.R. MOORE CoO. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, ill. 
- 268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 














@ A Special Report 


Our Brethren 


Dr. Marcel Pradervand, the busy 
Swiss churchman whose job as general 
secretary of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance often takes him to far-off lands, 
recently completed a trip to Australasia 
and Southern Asia. He spent several 
weeks visiting the Presbyterians of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Herewith is 
his special report to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
on the “down under” countries and their 
Churches. —THE EDITORS 


NEW ZEALAND—\My first stop was New 
Zealand. This beautiful country, with 
mountains and lakes as well as rich 
pasture land, is slightly larger than 
Great Britain. But in spite of an im- 
migration program started since the end 
of World War II, the total population 
is still under two million. The standard 
of living is very high: A forty-hour, five- 
day week is general, and social insur- 
ances take care of every need of the 
people. At the same time, a shortage of 
labor is hampering the development of 
the nation; longer hours of work and 
more immigration are the only solution. 
New Zealand is a Protestant country 
(only about 14 per cent of the popula- 
tion are Roman Catholics), and Presby- 
terians form 25 per cent of the total 
population. The Presbyterian Church is 
very active; it has been revived by the 
“New Life Movement” (copied from 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.). The 
shortage of ministers is acute, but fortu- 
nately, many laymen are stepping in 
to help with the work. 
New Zealand is not an _ entirely 
“white” country. About 8 per cent of 
the population are Maoris, and_ this 
proportion is increasing. Relations be- 
tween the two races are good, and there 
is no segregation problem. Presbyte- 
rians have done excellent work among 
the Maoris: some vears ago, a Maori 
Synod was started in order to give more 
initiative to the Maoris in running their 
own affairs. As a result, Church giving 
among the Maoris increased by 100 
per cent in the last vear. Maori ministers 
receive their training in a college with 


a beautiful name, Wananga-A-Range, 
which means “School of Heavenly 


Learning.” 

New Zealand Presbyterians do not 
wish to live in isolation. Through the 
National Council of Churches of New 
Zealand they take an active part in the 
ecumenical movement both at home 
and abroad. Negotiations between Pres- 
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These two Australian aborigines ing for 
among those educated by Presbyt of the « 
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by Marcel Pradervand 


till deprived of some essential civil 
ights. Some white Australians still con- 
end that aborigines are substandard 
und can never become fully civilized. 
t is good to know that the Christian 

‘hurches are fighting hard for the rights 
f those people. I was fortunate to meet 
. Presbyterian medical doctor who has 
tiven his life to the advancement of 
he aborigines and who has achieved 
yutstanding results. He is Dr. Charles 
Duguid, of Adelaide, South Australia, 
in whose home I met a young aborigine 
ady who has become a teacher in an 
ll-white school in Adelaide. 

In spite of the short working hours 
and social security, the pioneer spirit 
has not entirely disappeared from the 
Austrialian scene. In the interior of the 

people live on isolated farms 
thirty or forty miles from their nearest 
neighbors. Chaplains of the “Australian 
Inland Mission” (started by the Presby- 
terian Church) visit these people in 
specially equipped trucks, and I was 
thrilled to hear the story of one of these 
chaplains, whose “parish” covers an 
area of 400 by 250 miles. 

Three quarters of all Australians are 
Protestant. In the near future negotia- 
tions between Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, and Congregationalists will take 
place with a view to union. The Pres- 
byterian Church, which until World 
War II was mainly British, has been 
strengthened by the arrival of Dutch 
Reformed settlers. Excellent ecumenical 
work is carried out by the Australian 
Council for the World Council of 
Churches. Australian Churches are look- 
ing forward to the arrival of the leaders 
of the ecumenical movement coming to 
Australia for the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the World Council 


fof Churches, early in February, 1956. 


In all the major cities of Australia and 
New Zealand, Presbyterian high schools 
have been founded. By taking upon 
themselves this heavy responsibility, our 
Churches assure Christian leadership 
for future generations. 

Australia, a member of the Western 
group of nations, is conscious of the 


@ fact that she is geographically verv near 


Asia. She is trying to live on good terms 
with her Asian neighbors, especially 
with Indonesia. At the present time 
3,000 Asian students are in Australian 
universities. And in 1956 Indonesian 
will be taught as a foreign language in 
some Australian schools. 
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, = can now purchase a PRESBYTERIAN GIFT ANNUITY 


and receive larger income tax advantages. 


Sponsored for over 70 years by the Presbyterian Church, it is 
very simple. You can start with as little as $100., and you will 
receive a guaranteed income for the rest of your life. 
You earn from 242% to 7% on your investments, depending on 
your age. At the same time you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are helping your Church in its vital Christian Work. 
Thousands today are living longer, happier lives, with 
complete freedom from money worries through participation 
in this plan. Find out how you too can benefit. 

* Sd + ¢ 


ALL THIS WITH PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life from 22% 
to 7%, depending vpon age, for any 
amount from $100 up. 

Liberal income tax savings—no estate 


or inheritance tax—no re-investment 
problem. 


Absolute security—no worry—no risk. 
No legal fees—no medical examination 
—no age limit. 


Income never varies, never misses— 
backed by 70 years of investment ex- 
perience. 


Survivorship agreement available. Your 
loved ones continve to get the same 
gveranteed income from your original 
investment after you are gone. 


A wonderful way for you to express 
your love for parent, child, niece or 
friend. 


The use of your money mokes possible 
your participation in spreading the 
Gospel and advancing the Kingdom, 
while making your financial future 
secure. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. NO OBLIGATION. 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose” 


156 Fifth Avenue @ New York 10, N.Y 


1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income ! 
would receive, my date of birth being 





month day yeor 
At present, | am most interested in 
[_] Board of National Missions (} Beard of Foreign Missions 
(CD Beard of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 





Name 
Addre 
City. State 
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(Formerly known as ‘Pocket Bible Handbook’”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... For a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 


Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 


Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 


Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 


An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 


Now Contains “Best Bible Verses”. There 
isnothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 


{Further particulars sent on request} 
4x 64 x 1 inches 
956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, mi. 


Monvoe FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 














If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
| ing committee of your club or lodge, 





be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


penuees Table. Write for catalog and special 
discc ts. 

\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa j 
5” MORE PLEASURE FROM YOUR RECORDS” 


Protect ope preserve them 
with STATICLOTH! Don't let 
record static and scratchy 
reproduction mar your en- 
oman of good music any 
onger! Get maximum pleas- 
ure from A your records 
with amazing new STATI- 
CLOTH. This long-lasting, 
chemically treated cloth 
ends static noises ... lengthens record life. . . 
prevents dust from clogging grooves ves 
you more listening enjoyment every time! on- 
derful for regular and LP records—and a neces- 
sity for the Hi-Fi fan who really appreciates 
fidelity of reproduction. Send only now for 
STATICLOTH in nendy please container. Money- 
back guarantee PROD - Dept. P 
129 Clinton St.. New York 2, N.Y 


you will | 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 

1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 81-n, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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NEWS 


Overseas Missions: 
Changes Are Necessary 


The National Council of Churches’ 
Division of Foreign Missions held its 
annual meeting last month in Dayton, 
Ohio, to “acquaint an average-sized 
U.S. city with the scope, nature, and 
problems of the missionary movement.” 

And the problems are many: 


> In Africa, missionaries have Mau Mau 
terrorists to combat as well as apartheid, 
Communist infiltration, and about 112 
million pagans. 

>In Burma, there are only 400,000 
Christians in a population of 17 million. 


> In Egypt, Christians number 2 million 
of a total 22 million people. 


> Everywhere the hungry, oppressed, 
exploited, and those denied human 
dignity are in revolt. 

> Missionaries have to encounter many 
ideologies that offer themselves as 
saviors, such “mystic nationalism,” 
racism, anticolonialism, revived ethnic 
religions, secularism, and Communism. 


Nothing short of global reorganiza- 
tion will be effective in this atmosphere. 
That’s what 300 foreign-missions lead- 
ers representing forty denominations de- 
clared at the four-day meeting in Day- 
ton. In hearty agreement were the nearly 
two score “younger” Church nationals 
who had come from twenty-five coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa to attend the 
sessions as guests of the Division. 

“A new vision of a single world mis- 
sion of the entire Church of Jesus Christ, 
without distinction between older and 
younger Churches or between ‘home’ 
and ‘foreign’ aspects, is being granted 
to us,” executives of the nation’s Protes- 
tant missionary program asserted. 

Besides calling for global reorgani- 
zation, the assemblage adopted six other 
points in a “message to the Churches.” 

1. “We would commend all efforts 
to make the missionary body more in- 
ternational, interdenominational, and 
interracial, thus demonstrating in the 
agency of proclamation itself the power 
of Jesus Christ to reconcile all human 
differences. 

2. “Since the ‘welfare-state mind’ 
now prevailing around the world 
threatens the existence of missionary 
institutions, we would remind the 
Churches that this does not nullify the 
validity of the healing, teaching, and 
other functions of ministry which these 
institutions have performed. These dra- 
matic forms of proclamation of the gos- 
pel now need to be carried out through 
less formal and institutionalized meth- 
ods, making as much use as possible 
of voluntary lay service. 


3. “Proclamation of the Gospel by 
word’ and by deed can be separated 
only to the injury of both. Since the 
need for relief of suffering caused by 
emergencies has become chronic, inter- 
Church aid and relief work abroad 
ought to be considered as an indispen- 
sable part of the mission of the Church 
in meeting without discrimination the 
needs of people. Denominations and 
ecumenical bodies should endeavor 
urgently to coordinate these activities 
with their missionary agencies, and 
missionaries everywhere should be 
urged to employ these activities as part 
of the mission. 

4. “Since the obligation of witness- 
ing to the gospel is inherent in disciple- 
ship and we look forward to the 
increasing thousands of American lay 
men and women serving abroad in their 
professional and business relationships, 
we call upon the Churches to imple- 
ment the often expressed desirability of 
training these men and women, assisting 
them to make effective witness, and to 
act at once through their cooperative 
agencies to supply this urgent need. 

5. “We ask the members of the 
American Churches to look with the 
eyes of obedient faith upon the task of 
the world mission today, and _ then, 
recognizing the great wealth over which 
God has given us stewardship, to take 
up realistically our privilege of partner- 
ship in the mission. 

6. “Finally, it is now clear that in 
this one world every Christian con- 
gregation in the United States is a 
frontline post in the world mission. 
Every act of unbrotherliness and _ in- 
justice by citizens of our country speaks 
more loudly abroad than do the ser- 
mons of missionaries and pastors about 
reconciliation. Therefore, we urge 
everyone in this land who bears the 
name of Christ to labor fearlessly for 
reconciliation in his community, and 
for the elimination of segregation and 
unbrotherliness in our churches and 
community institutions. Every one of us 
is now called upon to play a role in the 
world mission right where he lives and 
works, whatever the cost of discipleship 
may be.” 

The assembly also called for an 
Africa desk in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment in recognition of the complexity 
and urgency of developments in Africa. 





Presbyterian Score 
Refugee Relief Program 
(as of December 28, 1955) 
Quota 3,000 family units 
Assurances given 1,035 
Assurances needed 1,965 
Arrivals 338 persons 
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Nominations Requested 
By G.A. Committee 


The General Assembly’s Committee 
on Nominations has asked for names of 
outstanding Presbyterians who would 
serve on Church Boards and agencies. 
Any Church member may propose those 
who are able and willing to give excep- 
tional service, and each person should 
be suggested for a specific Board or 
agency with regard to his particular 
interests and abilities. 

Besides those for the four Boards, the 
Committee will consider nominations 
for the following agencies: Permanent 
Indicial Commission, General Council, 
Council on Theological Education, and 
Permanent Commission on Interchurch 
Relations. 

Endorsement forms are available 
from the Committee secretary, The 
Reverend Hugh Bean Evans (2726 
Cleinview Avenue, Cincinnati 6, Ohio), 
who should receive the names of poten- 
tial nominees by March 15. Names sub- 
mitted but not nominated this year will 
be kept on file and considered in future 
years. 

Committee members are: 

Class of 1956 

Mr. C. Edgar Van Cleef, 611 N.W. 15th 
Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Mr. Philip S. Hitchcock, chairman, 
Lewis & Clark College, 0615 S.W. 
Palatine Hill Road, Portland, Oregon; 
The Reverend Hugh Bean Evans, secre- 
tary, 2726 Cleinview Avenue, Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio; The Reverend W. David- 
son McDowell, 9450 Clayton Road, St. 
Louis 17, Missouri. 


Class of 1957 
The Reverend Hugh David Burcham, 
836 W. Houseman Street, LaCanada, 
California; Mr. Elmer Magee, 2928 
Woodsdale Boulevard, Lincoln 2, Ne- 
braska; Mrs. Homer L. Johnson, 18660 
Littlefield, Detroit 35, Michigan; The 
Reverend James R. Carroll, 15 Jewett 
Parkway, Buffalo 14, New York. 

Class of 1958 
The Reverend John G. Marvin, Oak and 
Bolivar Streets, Denton, Texas; The 
Reverend Brewer L. Burnett, 1734 N. 
Washington Avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. George Blanchard, Lake 
Springfield, R.F.D., Springfield, Illinois; 
Mr. Prentice Dean, 1820 N. Powhatan 
Street, Arlington, Virginia. 
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An index of the 1955 issues, Vol. 
8 of PresByTeRIAN Lire, is being 
printed for the convenience of sub- 
scribers. Send 15 cents in stamps to 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
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Around the world, in nations great and small, millions of Christians will 
lift their hearts during the Easter season through the daily devotions of 
The Upper Room. Added inspiration will come to them with the knowl- 
edge that they are all sharing the same Bible readings, the same medita- 
tions, the same prayers and the same thought for the day — all written 
especially for this holy season by Christians of many lands. 


If you wish to join in this world-wide devotional service, send your order 
today for the March-April -.- of The Upper Room. Order for your 
church, your friends, yourself. The cost is only 5 cents per copy when 
ten or more copies go to one "address. Subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 


3 Uy ooP Loom 


The world’s most DD used devotional a. 
32 Editions—27 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 











NEWS 


National Board Needs 
Doctors, Nurses, Teachers 


Openings for doctors, nurses, teach- 
ers, social workers, and others in mis- 
sion schools, hospitals, health centers, 
children’s homes, and community sta- 
tions in several states, Alaska, and the 
| West Indies were recently announced 
| by the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Eight general-duty nurses, a_phar- 

|macist, and a laboratory and X-ray 

technician are needed at Sage Memorial 
| Hospital, part of the Church’s mission 
| to Navaho Indians at Ganado, Arizona. 
| Three nurses are needed at the 
| twenty-five-bed Embudo Presbyterian 
|Hospital in the Spanish Southwest. 

Duties there would include periodic 

|visits to clinics held in three small 

|Spanish American settlements high in 
= |the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. 
El Guacio Christian Service Center 








As the human being grows in aware- 





ness of himself and others, he learns 


Sympathy Strike 


that he is one of many; that all around 

In St. Joseph, Missouri, a min- 
ister and a student from India were 
waiting recently for a train which 
would take the young man to Cali- 
fornia where he would board a ship 
for his native land. Since the train 
wasn’t due for fifty minutes, they 
decided to get their lunch in a 
nearby restaurant. 

After sitting at a table for nearly 
ten minutes without being served, 
the minister began to worry that 
they might not have enough time 
to eat and still catch their train. He 
called over the manager and asked 
to have their order taken. 

The manager said, looking at the 
young colored student, “Don’t you 
know that we can’t serve you be- 
cause of him?” 

The minister stood up and in a 
loud voice addressed himself to the 
people sitting in the restaurant: 
“This young man came al] the way 
from India to study American de- 
mocracy. He spent one year here, 
and now on the eve of his return 
home, vou have given him another 
lesson in democracy. Even though 
we are hungry, we will have to 
leave.” 

They walked out of the restau- 
rant and headed for the train sta- 
tion. When they had crossed the 
street, the Indian student looked 
back and saw that the dining room 
was empty. All the other patrons 
had walked out, too. 

(From WORK, monthly publica- 
tion of the Catholic Labor Alliance.) 


him are other human beings with 
bodies that need care, with minds that 
will awaken to learning and with 
spirits that are immortal in the sight 
of God. 

YOUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES believe that 
each individual is of infinite worth as 
a child of God. By helping students 
to find their place in society, to devel- 
op their resources for the benefit of 
their fellow men and to share their 
Christian enthusiasm with many pco- 
ple, your colleges are making a signif- 


cant contribution to tomorrow’s world. 


Board of 
| Christian Education 


Division of Higher Education 


GentLeMEeN: Please send me information 


about Presbyterian Colleges ncar my home. 





ADDRESS 











in Puerto Rico needs a doctor with 
particular interest in preventive medi- 
cine. 

Social-service specialists are needed 
in projects in California; and a recrea- 
tion worker is being sought for small 
Spanish American communities of New 
Mexico’s Mora Valley. 

Teachers for day and_ boarding 
schools in seven states, the West Indies, 
and Alaska are also on top of the cur- 
rent recruiting list. Elementary teachers 
are desired for schools in New Mexico; 
a junior-high teacher in Utah; industrial 
arts, home economics, and music 
teachers, plus a dean, are needed in 
Alaska; a typing teacher for Cuba; 
junior- and senior-high English teachers 
in New Mexico, Arizona, and Cuba 
(where English is taught as a foreign 
language); an agriculture teacher and 
farm manager in New Mexico; and a 
home-economics extension worker in 
Cuba. 

Additional workers needed include 
dormitory directors, office secretaries, 
dietitians, directors of Christian educa- 
tion, and maintenance workers for posts 
in several states and Alaska. 

Applicants must have professional 
training, licenses, degrees, and expe- 
rience required by state and other ac- 
crediting agencies. They must be in 
good health, have a wholesome person- 
ality and a desire to put their Christian 
faith into everyday activities. A letter 
to the Department of Missionary Per- 
sonnel, Board of National Missions, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., giving 
age, interest, marital status, experience, 
and training, will bring further informa- 
tion about any of the above appoint- 
ments. 


World City Seminar 


This year, for the second time, the 
Board of National Missions will sponsor 
the World City Seminar, a study tour 
of places of interest in New York, N. Y. 
From April 3-8, Seminar members will 
visit inner-city churches, interdenomi- 
national projects among refugees and 
Puerto Ricans, the United Nations 
headquarters, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and the Board of Trade. 
They will- hear talks by Church leaders 
and take a boat ride around Manhattan 
Island. Cost per person is $90.00 after 
arrival in New York. This includes 
hotel, meals, transportation, and ad- 
missions. 

The World City Seminar will be un- 
der the personal direction of Dr. Harold 
H. Baldwin, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of City and Industrial Work. Reg- 
istrations, limited to thirty, should be 
made with Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Of People and Places 


NEW BOOK COMPILES 
SPEECHES OF FRANK TOTTON 

Not long after her husband's death, 
Mrs. Frank M, Totton began compiling 
his best-known talks and stories into a 
book. Frank Totton, who at the time 
of his death was director of the Presby- 
terian Foundation, had been an inveter- 
ate storyteller and speechmaker. This 
talent had taken him around the coun- 
trv making friends for his company, the 
Chase-Manhattan National Bank, of 
which he was a vice-president, and later 
for the Foundation, which he served 
instead of retiring. 

Last month Association New 
York, announced publication of Talks 
and Stories of Frank M. Totton, 173 
pages containing sixteen of his speeches 
and more than three hundred humorous 
anecdotes. 


Press, 


Dr. J. Leslie French 


FIRST CAMPUS PASTOR HONORED 

Students, townspeople, and friends 
recently observed the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Presbyterian university 
pastorate at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. It here that West- 
minster Foundation work pio- 
neered. The movement has since spread 
to 136 college and university campuses. 
A half century ago the First Presby- 
terian Church of Ann Arbor, in co- 
operation with the Synod of Michigan, 
called Dr. J. Leslie French to under- 
take the first work with Presbyterian 
students on a state university campus 
anywhere in the country. Mrs. French 
assisted by conducting extensive work 
among the university. 
During the observance Dr. and Mrs. 
French, now retired, guests of 
honor at a dinner held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, 


was 
was 


women of the 


were 
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MISSION CHURCH GIVEN CROSS 

A newly established National Mis- 
sions church recently received a bronze- 
gold cross, a gift of the Senior and 
Junior Westminster Fellowship groups 
of First Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, New Jersey. When the young 
people decided to use their offerings to 
help a mission congregation in this 
country, the Presbyterian church in 
Manalapan, New Jersey, was chosen. 
Another tie between_the two churches 
is the friendship between Mr. James 
Meacham, student supply of Mana- 
lapan, and Mr. Donald D. McCall, who 
is in charge of the young people’s work 
in the Washington church. They are 
middlers at Princeton Seminary. 


ESSAY CONTEST FOR TEEN-AGERS 

Five-day tours of the Indian South- 
west or the East will be first and second 
prizes in an essay contest on the Ameri- 
can Indian open to teen-agers. Among 
other prizes for the first twenty-five 
winners, to be announced May 30, 
1956, are original paintings by recog- 
nized Indian artists, and sets of color 
prints. All entries are due by April 30 

Suggested topics for 1,800-word 
include: Should churches and 
Indians be 500 miles from 
cities need a “welcome 
wagon” for Indian newcomers? Should 
the Indians sell their land? Why do 
some Indian youths prefer the reserva- 
tion? 

The Office of Youth Work of the 
Board of National Missions, 
sponsor, will provide research helps. 
Entry blanks are available from the 
Reverend David F. Swartz, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York; or Mr. 
Gary Ireland, Westminster Fellowship 
National Council, 618 South 16th, Par- 
Kansas. 
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“SMORGASBORD” STARTS SOMETHING 

When the men of the Manning 
(Iowa) Presbyterian Church were urged 
by their pastor, Dr. F. E. Hamlin, to 
undertake a project during men’s week 
of the recent Religion in American Life 
Campaign, they hit on a somewhat 
novel idea. It was to have a “Smor- 
gasbord”—something new in Manning. 
The venture was a tremendous success. 
Well over 600 people were served, and 
a profit of more than $500 was netted. 
But the intangible benefits impressed the 
churchmen more. Working together as 
they never had before, they took pride 
in fulfilling their responsibilities. Non- 
Presbyterian men of the community 
helped at the peak of the rush, The com- 
munity had only words of praise for the 
“Smorgasbord” and encouraged — the 
men to prepare another one sometime 
in the future. 
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Scrubber. 
you'll love it! 


“MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


F CLEANING 


SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 


leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 


sales guaranteed with Rubber 


Try it— 
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DEPT. B 


Watertown, New York 
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ed Offer! Get this 
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Boy Scouts, Wild W 
many others. 
other exciting offers; 
64-page Collector’ 
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ALL-OCCASION 


GREETING CARDS 


Show 150 Newest Money-Makers 
Easy to make extra money showing friends 
the sensational new TALL shape—huge se- 
lection of lovelier cards for birthdays and 
every occasion through the year, for every 
taste and purse—all TALL designs. You 
make up to 60c per box. They sell so fast, it’s 
amazing how soon you've got big money. 
No Experience Needed 
Complete all-new line of Gift Items,Station- 
ery, other Assortments helps double your 
earnings Cash Bonus, too. Get FREE Per- 
sonalized Samples and Assortments on a 
proval. Inspiring $1.25 Pen offered FREE 
for acting quickly. Send no money—just 
mail coupon below for samples TOD AY! 
E CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept.44-8” 
1400 State Ave., CINCINNATI 14, ONIO 


FOR SAMPLES AND FREE OFFERS 
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1400 State Ave., Cincinnat ° 
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MAKE UP T0 40% PROFIT 


selling this BIB & CUP 


CUTE? You're so right. 
And everyone you show 
them to will think so, too. 
Perfect for their own kid- 
dies or for gifts. 

A Taste Prayer is im- 
printed on the bibs, made 
of easy-to-clean plastic. 
Cups — blue, pink and 
yellow plastic. Individual- 
ly packaged. 


Start making money now for yourself or x 
your organization. Sample Bib, only 60¢; Cup, 3 
Limit: 1 sample of each to a coupon. 





P ’ >, Dept. PL16, Box 147 
Charlottes Ctudio Hopkins, Minnesota 
C) Please send complete details of money- 

making plan. (Up to 40% profit.) 
[) Please send sample Bib. 60¢ enclosed. 
Please send sample Cup. 35¢ enclosed. 
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NEWS 


CITY CHURCH TO STAY IN CITY 

As a precaution against becoming so 
crowded for space that it would be 
compelled to relocate in the suburbs, 
a Grand Rapids, Michigan, church 
recently took far-sighted steps. The 
Westminster Presbyterian Church (the 
Reverend Frederick Wyngarden, pas- 
tor) purchased the Christian Reformed 
Publishing House building and an extra 
lot adjacent to the church. The property 
will provide immediate daily parking 
for thirty cars and building space for 
church activities. Also, the former pub- 
lishing building will serve temporarily 
as an annex to relieve crowded condi- 
tions in the church school. 


Waldensian Society 
Marks 50th Year 


Fifty years ago a group of New 
Yorkers, most of them Presbyterians, 
met in old Brick Church to form the 
American Waldensian Aid Society. Pur- 
pose of the organization was, and is, to 
provide church members in this country 
with information on the Waldensian 
Church. During the peak years of Ital- 
ian immigration to the United States, 
the American Waldensian Aid Society 
maintained an extensive welfare bureau. 

This month the society marked its 
fiftieth anniversary with a dinner at the 
present Brick Church on Park Avenue. 
Principal speaker was the Waldensian 
moderator, the Reverend Achille Deo- 
dato, currently on a speaking tour of 
North America. Reviewing briefly the 
persecutions endured through the cen- 
turies by Protestantism’s oldest denom- 
ination, Dr. Deodato also spoke of the 
present status of the Church. In sum- 
mary he said: 

Today the Waldensians have their 
theological seminary in Rome and a 
very highly trained clergy. They main- 
tain a number of institutions including 
hospitals and orphanages and in cooper- 
ation with the World Council of 
Churches operate a refugee center and 
old people’s home. They have camps 
where they take children from the city 
slums for health holidays, and at various 
centers through Italy conduct health 
clinics in the poorest areas. 

Waldensians still hold to the 
low salaries for their church workers 
and operate on a small budget. The 
regular churches are self-supporting and 
give, in addition, to the maximum of 
their economic ability, to general educa- 
tional and social welfare work, Because 
of their wide activity with the economi- 
cally depressed who are unable to fi- 
nance their services, about 15 per cent 
of the budget for these programs is 
solicited from friends in other countries. 


rule of 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred fifteenth. The Garden 
City Presbyterian Church, Garden City, 
Michigan (the Reverend R. Robert 
Rives, Jr., pastor). During the ob- 
servance its newly enlarged and mod- 
ernized building was dedicated. 

Eightieth. The Presbyterian Church 
of Hagerstown, Maryland (the Rever- 
end J. Russell Butcher, pastor). 

Fiftieth. Union Presbyterian Church, 
Forada, Minnesota (the Reverend John 
H. Mastin, pastor). 

Twenty-fifth. The Church of the 
Covenant, Erie, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend A. Ray Cartlidge, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Tucson, 
Arizona (the Reverend Glenn C. Me- 
Gee, pastor), of a new administration 
building, a chapel, and a Christian 
education unit which was formerly the 
old sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church. Lynn 
Haven, Florida (the Reverend N. Dan 
Braby, pastor), of a new organ and 
memorial appointments for the church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Pierceton, 
Indiana (the Reverend Harold  V. 
Meima, pastor), of a pulpit and a Com- 
munion table. The former was given in 
memory of Mrs. Charles Brower by her 
husband and their son and daughter-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brower. The 
Communion table was given in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Ashley by their 
daughter, Mrs. Walter Shoop. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey (the Reverend Wm. L, 
Tucker, pastor), of a new parish house. 

Neshaminy-Warwick Presbyterian 
Church, Hartsville, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend George R. Ashwood, Jr., pas- 
tor), of the lodge building which will 
be used for Christian education and 
recreational purposes. New appoint- 
ments for the sanctuary were also dedi- 
cated. 

Riverton Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Seattle Washington (the Rever- 
end Lloyd D. Roti, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary and church-school addition. 


MORTGAGE BURNINGS: 

The Presbyterian Church of West- 
field, New Jersey (the Reverend Fred- 
erick E. Christian, pastor). 

The J. Addison Henry Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Howard E. 
Pusey, pastor). 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED 
Northminster Presbyterian Church, 

Sacramento, California (the Reverend 

R. N. McLean, Jr., organizing pastor). 


+ Presnyrertan Lire 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Catherine Marshall tell it: “After the 
ambulance had gone, I went back up- 
stairs and knelt by my bed. But before 
I could speak a word, there surged 
through me, over and around me, as a 
great wave, an overwhelming experi- 
ence of the love of God. It was as if the 
Everlasting Arms were literally enfold- 
ing me. It seemed unnecessary to ask 
God for anything. I simply gave Peter 
and myself into the care and keeping of 
that great love. AT THE TIME I 
THOUGHT THIS MEANT THAT 
PETERS HEART WOULD BE 
HEALED HERE ON EARTH. Of 
course, God knew what I did not know. 
There, in the lower hall, just before the 
ambulance left, I had seen Peter alive 
for the last time.” The capitals above 
are mine, and the quotation is found in 
A Man Called Peter, page 248. 

Here, if ever, would appear to be the 
time when faith healing would be ap- 
propriate and sure. Dr. Marshall died. 
Here, if ever, is the answer to the ques- 
tion: “Then if faith healing is not ten- 
able, what is the use for prayer?” Let the 
influence of Peter and Catherine Mar- 
shall answer that. 

I would sum up this discussion with 
two comments: It is not good that [there 
be] the impression that the ministers of 
our day who do not claim powers of 
faith healing are therefore spiritually 
lacking. That would eliminate most of 
the spiritual leadership of the Christian 
era. It is perfectly conceivable that there 
are higher gifts than the power to heal 
bodies. It was Jesus who said, “Do not 
fear those who kill the body but cannot 
kill the soul; rather fear him who can 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” 

[Further] no man can evaluate prayer. 
No thermometer measures its fervency; 
no scale weighs its content; no altimeter 
indicates the heights to which it may 
go. Prayer is communion with God, 
seeking his way for us. If vou love some- 
one, you will pray. And if you love God, 
you will not question the consequences. 

—T. J. WrLBanks 
Pastor, Pine Street Presbyterian Church 
Texarkana, Texas 


The Clearing House 


«A Presbyterian Church in New Guinea 
needs a reed organ for its new sanctu- 
ary, now under construction. Anyone 
wishing to donate such a instrument, 
please correspond with Elder C. M. 


Bijleveld, The Presbyterian Church, 
Biak, Netherlands, New Guinea. 

«The Reverend C. Herbert Oliver, 
Smyrna Mills, Maine, desires fifty copies 
of the 1911 revision of The Hymnal with 
the supplement of 1917. 


Januany 21, 1956 





PROJECT 
NUMBER 1 


(Continued from page 17) 


men and women were constantly finding 
him in diverse and unexpected places. 
The Wise Men found him in a stable. 
Simeon found him in the Temple; the 
disciples found him in the solitary place; 
the thief found him on a cross. His con- 
temporaries never knew for sure just 
where they would come upon him. It is 
so today. God knocks at the door of our 
lives in a thousand ways and never twice 
the same. 

We may find God in special moments 
of crisis. It is when a man feels locked 
up by life that God gets through to him. 
It is a sad commentary on human na- 
ture, but it is true. Most of us give little 
thought to God in times of prosperity 
and peace; but when life drives us to 
our knees, we begin to pray. How incon- 
sistent we are; let things go well, and we 
take the credit—“Oh, what a bright boy 
am I’—but let life go awry, and we be- 
gin to cry, “How could God let this 
happen to me?” 

We tend to think that God is found 
only through meditation or worship or 
prayer. That he reveals himself to those 
who seek him thus is undoubtedly true, 
but he is often found far from the sanc- 
tuary. We meet him not only in the 
secret place but also in the market place. 

How might a man have found the 
Christ Child on that gray December 
night centuries ago? We have long been 
critical of the innkeeper who turned the 
travel-stained couple from the door. “No 
room in the inn!”—how familiar the 
words are. And yet, have we not said 
to ourselves, “How could the innkeeper 
know? How could this harassed man be 
expected to know this woman bore the 
Divine Babe within her swollen body? 
How could he know?” 

Well, there were some who knew. 
The shepherds did not miss him—but 
then they were out in the solitude and 
had learned the secrets of the silence. 
Simeon and Anna did not miss him—but 
then they were always in the Temple, 
athrill with the anticipation of God's 
entrance into history. The Wise Men 
did not miss him—but then they had an 
eye to the wisdom of God as well as the 
wisdom of men. 

How could we have found him back 
there? Someone concerned about the 
needs of others might have found him 
on coming to the stable to lend a hand 
to the poor, Someone worried about 
wanderers with no place to go on a 
bleak December night might have found 
him for whom there was no room in the 
inn. Drawn by the cry of a baby in 
the night, someone with a love for chil- 
dren might have found him, Years later. 
someone interested in helping criminals 
might have found him on a cross be 


tween two thieves. 

Do we not miss him simply because 
we are unmoved bv the needs of others? 
According to Jesus, God looks out from 
the eves of the poor, the sick, the un- 
housed, the hungry. If we would find 
him, we should seek out the underpriv- 
ileged, the sick, the dispossessed. “Inas- 
much as ve have done it unto one of 
the least of these . . .. ve have done it 
unto me,” Jesus said. Let us have a care 
then, lest in seeking him in praver or 
pilgrimage we pass him by. He is just 
around the corner; he is in the slum 
section of our city; he is in that hospital 
we pass everv day. If we will seek him 
there. we will find him . . . in jails. 

Then begin to seek him. Let us make 
this “Project Number 1” in our lives. 
Our days are so jampacked with a thou- 
sand tasks and involvements that we 
have almost crowded out the worth- 
while things. Real living takes time. We 
cannot hope to find faith in a frantic five 
minutes sandwiched between appoint- 
ments. It takes time. God is not a pleas- 
ant little “extra” in life; he is central. 
And if we would know him, we must 
seek him with all our heart and all our 
soul. 

God stands waiting to move into anv 
life that will surrender itself to him. He 
never commits himself to triflers; to 
those who would have God as a servant 
and their religion as a convenience. But 
when we admit the emptiness of life 
without him, when we confess our need 
and the failure of our best resolves, 
then—even as Christ has promised—he 
comes flooding into our drab lives bring- 
ing power and beauty and meaning. 





Radio and TV 


Look Up and Live—Charles Tem- 
McMaster 
speak to youth outside the Church. 
C.B.S. network, Sunday, 10:30 to 
11:00 a.m. (est). 


pleton and Lawrence 


Man to Man--Louis H. Evans in 
Donald G. Barn- 
house in Southeast zone. Program 
carried by 130 TV stations. 

Protestant Hour—Januarv 22—Jesse 
Barber of New York, N. Y, January 
29-Irving A. West, St. Paul. 
Heard on 300 


Eastern zone. 


Minnesota, over 
radio stations. 

Let There Be Light—drama of the 
Church in action, now on over 295 
radio stations across the nation. 
The Greatest Story Ever Told— 
ABC radio network, Sunday, 5:30 
to 6:00 pnt. (est). 
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Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Display Is to Display Is to Dis- 
play. Does your church have a lit- 
erature rack adequate for the dis- 
play and distribution of program 
materials? Here is a leaflet that 
makes recommendations for sev- 
eral types of racks: an inexpensive 
cardboard rack; a “make your own” 
rack; and thirty-two different pre- 
fabricated racks. Free. 


@ How to Be a Friendship Sponsor. 
A brief but helpful instruction leaf- 
let for those interested in guiding 
friends toward Christian commit- 
ment. lc. 


@ The Birdsong Boys, by Irving 
Crump. Indians and non-Indians in 
high school near a reservation in 
northwestern New York. Illustrated. 
Paper, $1.25. 


@ The Turquoise Horse, by Elea- 
nor Hull. A story of a junior-high 
Navaho boy and his family, this 
book combines Indian lore, action, 
and mystery. Illustrated. Paper, 
$1.25. 


@ New Patterns for Christian Work 
in Japan. Illustrated leaflet on co- 
operative work in Japan. 1 to 50, 
free; $3.00 per hundred. 


@ Year Book of Prayer for Mis- 
sions, 1956. Lists mission stations 
and workers at home and abroad as 
a guide for daily intercession. It also 
includes maps and reference mate- 
rial on mission fields. 35c. 


@ The Light Set Highest. Brief 
history of colleges which, since 
1727, have been established and 
supported by Presbyterians. Free. 


@ World Day of Prayer—February 
17. Materials on the theme “One 
Flock, One Shepherd” were pre- 
pared by United Church Women 
and include: Worship Service for 
Adults and Youth; Children’s Serv- 
ice, both 5¢ each; Call to Prayer, 
100 for 30c; Guide to Leaders, 15c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Tl. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif 
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OF THE A-BOMB— 
HARBINGER OF PEACE 


(Continued from page 11) 


agnostic. But four years ago he astound- 
ed the nuclear profession by beginning 
studies for the Episcopal ministry. 

Bill Pollard was ordained last year as 
an Episcopal clergyman. Today he 
spends more time as associate rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church than he does as 
Institute director. He is but one of sev- 
eral candidates for the ministry to come 
from Oak Rjdge’s forty-two places of 
worship in the past five years. And he 
talks tirelessly to civic, educational, and 
other church groups about the links be- 
tween science and religion. Yet he says, 
“The fact that the city is devoted to 
atomic energy is no longer paramount. 
People here just don’t think about 
atomic energy too often.” 

Dr. Madison V. Scott, energetic 
young red-haired pastor of the city’s 
large First Baptist Church, agrees with 
Dr. Pollard. “I've never heard questions 
raised about our place in the atomic 
world,” he says. “The average scientist 
doesn't worry about atomic energy.” And 
chemical engineer John Ruch, an Atom- 
ic Energy Commission official and active 
churchman, says, “What the men are 
doing here doesn’t really affect their at- 
titude about religion.” 

What is the answer? Simply stated, it 
seems to be that a man’s faith depends 
little on his line of work. Or that fam- 
ily and community influences are far 
stronger in bringing a man to the 
Church. 

It is safe to say that most scientists 
in Oak Ridge who have joined a church 
did so because (1) of family; (2) of 
prior religious experiences; or (3) some- 
body asked them to. In this respect, 
they are much like thousands of other 
young laymen in other communities and 
occupations. 

It is also safe to say that there is a 
certain intensity of belief in Oak Ridge 
that other communities may lack. There 
is quality as well as quantity in the 
faith of the Tennessee atom-workers. As 
Episcopal rector Robert McGregor of 
St. Stephen’s Church points out, the 
church people of Oak Ridge have had 
to cram a century’s work into six short 
years, And this fact has created a tre- 
mendous demand for leadership on the 
part of Oak Ridge’s laymen. “And peo- 
ple do respond to a creative opportunity 
like this,” Bob McGregor says. He also 
adds that Oak Ridge is essentially a 
Southern Protestant city where the dom- 
inant cultural pattern is based on church 
life. 

Bob McGregor’s parish is already 
planning an addition. Bob Thomas and 
the Presbyterians have already built a 


new education unit and are planning 
two more. The First Baptist Churd 
across the street from First Presbyteri 
has a Sunday-school enrollment of 1,7) 
and is planning for a $300,000 buildin 
drive in the spring. A second Presby 
rian church has been started in the fag 
growing west end of the Ridge. 

In addition, the city has just finishe 
a spanking new shopping center. Tho 
sands of families, plus scores of big ar 
little businesses, are looking forward 
the ownership of land in Oak Ridgj 
And the Atomic Energy Commissic 
plants at Oak Ridge are geared f 
peace through the fantastic new uses ¢ 
the atom. 

From just these scattered indication 
it appears that the Protestants of Qs 
Ridge will have their work cut out fe 
them for many years to come. And min 
isters are aware that the scientist 
churchman is ready for the challeng 


Presbyterian minister Frank G. Ladne 
is approved and installed as pastor 
new congregation in city’s west é 


Not too long ago, one of Oak Ridge’ 
churches developed a leak in one of thé 
radiant heating pipes under the base 
ment floor. Ordinarily this would have 
meant a costly search and repair job 
But one churchman suggested it might 
be wise to shoot some radioisotopes into 
the heating system first. This was done, 
the leak was readily pin-pointed; and 
major problem became a minor patch 

It may be that a community of peopk. 
accustomed to responsibility, selected 
for their integrity and creative resource 
fulness, will contribute significantly t 
the solution of the Protestant Church’ 
spiritual as well as material problems 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 5, 8-10, 13, 
34-35: Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 2, 39: 
Richard Horwitz; Pp. 11, 15, 36: 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission; 
P. 12: Ornl News Photo; Pp. 19-21: 


Mary Ann Gehres. 
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ROBERT CHARPIE, 
ATOM TAMER 


(Continued from page 13) 


“I’m a very opinionated young man,” 
Bob admits. “I love telling people what 
| think.” But he is aware of being very 
young compared with most of the peo- 
ple he works among, and he has the in- 
tellectual humility of the true scientist. 
Everv so often he'll remind his listener, 
“This is only my opinion, mind you, and 
| might be wrong—I often am.” 

Especially pertinent—in view of his 
experience with international diplomacy 
-are his opinions on keeping the peace. 

“I used to be very pessimistic about 
war. Wars are inevitable, I thought. But 
during the past five years my view has 
changed. 

“I believe now that thermonuclear en- 
ergy has given us not just bigger weap- 
ons, but weapons of an entirely new 
order of magnitude. This is the first arms 
race, I’m convinced, that won't end in 
war—because it has made war imprac- 
tical.” 

In a sense, Charpie admits, war has 
always been “impractical.” But until the 
split atom, some nation was always able 
to persuade itself that war would pay 
off—as Nazi Germany believed in 1939. 
Now, however, when “ten bombs could 
kill forty million Americans and destroy 
our transportation, communications, dis- 
tribution, and most of our industry”— 
no nation can have any illusions that a 
thermonuclear war would leave it better 
off, win or lose. 

“That’s why I’m opposed to banning 
atomic weapons. It would take us back 
to where we were before World War II 
-when obviously war was possible, be- 
cause it happened. 

“Another reason for optimism: I feel 
that since Stalin’s death there’s been a 
real division of power in the Russian 
inner circle. You know how hard it is” 
-here he grins—“for a committee to do 
anything really drastic. But even so I 
wouldn't scrap atomic weapons. Why 
go back to the days of gunpowder war, 
when war was a convenience that na- 
tions could afford?” 


Some would not agree with him about 
this paradoxical effect of 3-F bombs on 
our prospects for peace. But Bob 
Charpie himself is doing a lion’s share 
of the job of unleashing thermonuclear 
power on the world’s hunger, poverty, 
and ignorance. Sometime this year he 
expects to go to India to lend a hand 
in that nation’s fledgling atomic-energy 
program. Few would dispute that this 
kind of sharing of the constructive po- 
tential in the core of the atom is leading 
Ws nearer to an age of permanent peace. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 
AND PEACE IN OUR TIME 


(Continued from page 15) 


a reflection of the emergence of supra- 
national considerations in the working 
groups. 

The scientific community has alwavs 
been noted for its tight-knit internation- 
al contacts. Senior scientists on the ad- 
visory committee had all known each 
other personally and professionally for 
several decades. From the first they 
were able to work on a highly personal 
basis. I draw much greater hope for the 
future from the successful performance 
of the twenty young men on the Scien- 
tific Secretariat, representing the young- 
er generation of postwar science grown 
up behind various kinds of Curtains. 
They had no previous contact with one 
another. Nevertheless, the Scientific 
Secretaries were able to establish a 
working rapport, a mutual respect, and 
a genuine international friendship. I 
shall always cherish this spirit which 
made the Geneva atoms-for-peace meet- 
ing so successful. 


What are the prospects 
for an atomic energy peace? 


Today, at the United Nations, nations 
are struggling with the problem in- 
volved in organizing an international 
atomic-energy agency. This concept, 
first suggested by President Eisenhower, 
represents the culmination of what I 
have designated “collective moral bar- 
gaining.” In listening to the debates you 
realize it is not clear to anyone exactly 
how such an agency should be organ- 
ized and operated. Nevertheless, every 
speaker states quite clearly the great 
need for an agency and the willingness 
of his government to support such an 
international organization. It will be 
many months—perhaps yvears—before we 
know whether or not a workable plan 
for operating an international atomic- 
energy agency can be formulated. I feel 
the compelling need for an agency as- 
sures us that one will be established in 
some form. While such a move is a de- 
fensive one on the part of many gov- 
ernments, I view it as the key step which 
must be taken to open up the possi- 
bility for achieving an easier peace, I 
think such an agency, in whatever form 
it may take, must be counted on the 
positive side of the “peace in our time” 
ledger. 

There have been many periods of 
peace from the Pax Romana to the 
short-lived one of the League of Na- 
tions. Most have been brought about by 
unilateral action or alliances which were 
at best ephemeral. When the provoca- 
tion for a “peaceful alliance” ceased to 
exist, the alliance and its associated 
peace were often abrogated. 


We must seek to establish peace 


founded on moral principles rather than 
on national expediency. It seems likely 
that in dealing with the problems of 
atomic energy we are probing eternity. 
for a scientific terror, once released, can 
never be returned to Pandora’s box. 

We cannot guess what course will be 
followed in the next few years. If the 
atmosphere which prevailed at the Ge- 
neva Atoms-for-Peace Conference lasts, 
I believe we can make rapid strides to- 
ward taming effectively atomic energy 
for the common good on the global 
basis. Prudence dictates that we proceed 
deliberately and cautiously. The poten- 
tial penalties for being wrong are too 
large to do otherwise. Nevertheless, I 
emphasize that we must be prepared 
occasionally to “go the second mile.” 
Liberal application of this principle by 
the Western representatives in the 
United Nations paved the way for suc- 
cess at the Geneva atomic-energy meet- 
ing. In continuing the constructive 
action initiated at Geneva, the United 
States has negotiated about thirty bi- 
lateral agreements for cooperation in 
atomic energy with other cow tries. 
Thys we already have in existence 
through American action the elements 
of a loosely knit international alliance 
for the peaceful application of atomic 
energy. 

There will certainly be setbacks and 
disappointments in the quest of civili- 
zation for peace. Let us not be disheart- 
ened by them. If we collectively lose 
faith in the possibility of achieving 
“peace in our time,” it is certain that 
no lasting peace can ever be achieved. 
In keeping faith, we are obligated to 
continue earnestly in the search for 
peaceful security. I believe that atomic 
energy will remain as the central issue 
of moral bargaining for the next few 
years, It is my earnest hope that we will 
be able to maintain and broaden the 
accomplishments we have already made, 
giving substance to the plea of the ages 
—“Give to us peace in our time, O 
Lord.” 


“Armistice” 


War-weary nations, finally desist; 

Victors and vanquished, losers in the race, 
To outrun truth, despoil both time and 

space; 

The cords of justice madly tear and twist; 
In vain, the lure of evil to resist; 

Who stand, shameless, before the holy Face; 
And, ruthless, seek all hope for peace deface 
Until, at last, they cry for “Armistice!” 


Is it to breathe, and then, begin again 

The tragic, futile, devastating fight, 

The ghastly struggle that will never cease? 

Must men forever kill their fellow men, 

In the delusion that armed might makes 

right, 

Or shall it be the pledge of lasting peace? 

—WiruiaM Hmam Fovurxes 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Please explain what Paul 
means in I Corinthians 1:21 by “the 
foolishness of preaching.” 


Answer: Paul does not mean that it is 
foolish to preach the gospel. He took 
it for granted that preaching was nec- 
essary and proper. In Paul’s day, who- 
ever had a new message had to go and 
tell people about it. Numerous spokes- 
men for philosophies, ethical systems, 
and religions traveled about the Roman 
Empire and spread their message. They 
could not use radio, television, daily 
newspapers, or religious journals. Books 
were costly and scarce. For them and 
for Paul, preaching was natural and 
necessary. 

The Greek word kerygma, which 
Paul uses here, means “the 
preached.” It means, as the Revised 
Standard Version translates it, “what we 
preach.” Paul knows that this message 
appears silly to many unbelievers. It tells 
of Jesus, a small-town man who lacked 
education, political and official stand- 
ing. This Jesus was rejected by Jewish 
leaders and crucified as a supposed rebel 
against Rome. It seems incredible that 
the Lord and Savior of men would live 
and die that way, It seems strange, to 
say the least, that God would come into 
human life in this humble leader who 
was content to live without pomp or 
outward power and sought to win men 
by friendship, teaching and _ finally 
death. 

To the Christian, this crucified (and 
risen) Christ is “the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” But to outsiders 
the message of salvation through an ap- 
parently weak and helpless man seemed 
foolishness. It still seems so to many. 
It is onlv through faith that we see that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself,” and that his “power 
is made perfect in weakness.” It is not 
the go-getter who will have the last 
word. Suffering, sacrificial love will win 
the world. That is God’s way. It found 
central expression in the Cross. 


message 


Question: In the New Testament, 
we read of bishops. Why don’t Presby- 
terians have bishops? 


Answer. They do. Our Form of Gov- 
ernment, Chapter IV, points out that in 
the New Testament, pastors are called 
bishops. Look at three passages from 
Scripture. In Acts, chapter 20, the Apos- 
tle Paul speaks to the elders of the 
church of Ephesus. In verse 28 he calls 


ithese elders “bishops”; they are the 


teachers and leaders of that local 
church. The King James Version here 
says “overseers,” and the Revised Stand- 
ard Version has “guardians,” but the 
Greek word is the very word elsewhere 
translated “bishops.” In Philippians 1:1] 
Paul addresses “all the saints in Christ 
Jesus who are at Philippi, with the bish- 
ops and deacons.” The bishops here are 
obviously leaders of that local church. 
Note that there are several bishops in 
one church. In Titus 1:5-9 we read of 
elders. In giving their qualifications, the 
writer says these good traits are neces- 
sary, “for a bishop, as God’s steward, 
must be blameless.” The word for indi- 
cates that the bishop here is one of the 
group of elders. 

In other words, in the New Testa- 
ment, the word bishop does not describe 
a superior officer with authority over a 
wide region. (That use of the word 
came later.) It describes a local church 
officer. The Greek word episcopos means 
“overseer,” and the leader so described 
is an overseer (a teacher, pastor, and 
guide) of a local church. This is what 
our Presbyterian pastors are, and so our 
Form of Government calls them bishops. 


Question: Is it possible that the Dead 
Sea Scrolls described in the October 29 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are recent 
forgeries? 


Answer: No scholar I know thinks 
they are modern forgeries. A verv few 
scholars think that they were not written 
until the earlier part of the Middle Ages. 
However, the handwriting, the (data- 
ble) coins found in the caves where the 
manuscripts were stored, and the age of 
their cloth wrappings as tested by the 
carbon-14 process, which measures the 
“rate of carbon-14 disintegration of a 
piece of organic material,” all unite to 
show that the scrolls were written in the 
generations just preceding and during 
the New Testament period. 

Since I wrote the October 29 article, 
an outstanding book on the scrolls has 
appeared. It is The Dead Sea Scrolls, 
by Millar Burrows (Viking Press; 
$6.50). He was director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem when the scrolls were first brought 
there. He tells about the scrolls, their 
date, the sect which produced them, and 
their importance for*the study of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. Then he translates 
into English the most important parts of 
these documents. This is a sane and in- 
formative book. —FLoyp V. F1Lson 

Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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Off the Record 


IXTEENTH-century England, as every 
* school lad knows, was the scene of 
important developments in drama. The 
plays of William Shakespeare and the 
morality plays of uncounted theological 
playwrights were familiar to the Eliza- 
bethans. Of the two, the morality plays 
were then the better known; for any hay 
cart provided a stage, any village square 
a theatre with standing room only. Thus 
these simple dramas, filled with such 
allegorical characters as _ Discretion, 
Standfast, or Lust, drove home their 
artless point about faith and morals. 

The plays of William Shakespeare 
are still performed many times every 
year; but the only surviving morality 
play that persists to grace our current 
stage is Everyman. This one-act drama 
undoubtedly owes its longevity to the 
great feeling with which it treats a 
theme common to all of us—the struggle 
of the human spirit against death. 

Now Everyman is available in a long- 
playing record produced by Caedmon 
Publishers at $5.95. The title role is 
masterfully interpreted by Burgess 
Meredith; and a cast of sixteen portrays 
such essential parts as Good-Deeds, 
Confession, Death, and Fellowship. The 
symbolism comes out of the Church of 
Rome (e.g., it speaks of seven sacra- 
ments); but the experience is universal, 
applying indeed to Everyman. 


Devotees of Ogden Nash will be glad 
to know of a new long-playing record 
that features the poet reading his own 
unique verse. Released by Caedmon 
at $5.95, under the title Ogden Nash 
Reads Ogden Nash, this pressing fea- 
tures twenty-eight poems among which 
are the ironic “Kind of an Ode to Duty,” 
“I Don’t Mean Us, Except Occasion- 
ally,” “Bankers Are Just Like Everybody 
Else, Except Richer,” “How to Be 
Married Without a Spouse,” and others. 
Here for the listening is the strange case 
of Mr. Ormantude’s bride who poisoned 
her adoring husband on their golden 
wedding anniversary because she could 
no longer stand being perpetually 
understood. The witty, unorthodox lines 
of Nash ever charm us and ever punc- 
ture our petty pretensions to impor- 
tance: “Were it not for frustration and 
humiliation I suppose the human race 
would get ideas about its station.” The 
sardonic tones of this poet, now known 
by sight to thousands of televiewers, en- 
liven these lines. For nobody reads 
Ogden Nash like the master himself. 

Dylan Thomas, Volume I (Caedmon 
LP, $5.95), is another but very different 
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recording of a poet reading from his 
own work. The self-styled “fat poet with | 
thin volumes” remains a controversial 
figure in current literary discussion be- 
cause of his brief, tragic, libertine life. 
Of the importance of his poems, how- 
ever, there can be no question. In this | 
collection he reads six of his longer, | 
better-known works, and the listener | 
learns why he attracted full houses in | 
his platform appearances throughout | 
America. There is something prophetic | 
as well as poetic about his reading of 
“Do Not Go Gentle into That Good 
Night”; for he himself went anything | 
but gently into the night of his own 
death. Thomas’s poetry catches up the 
moving music of Wales intoned here by 
one of her own sons, 


The Educational Recording Services 
(Los Angeles 45, Calif.) have launched | 
a project of more than passing interest. 
They are releasing a sermon series on | 
LP records, representing outstanding 
preachers from many denominations. | 
Among the Presbyterians in this group 
are W. Sherman Skinner, whose Sunday 
morning program has made him a 
familiar TV personality in the St. Louis 
area, as well as Joseph Marquis Ewing 
of Santa Barbara, California; Malcolm 
Stuart Sweet of the Northern Light} 
Church in Juneau, Alaska; and Thomas | 
Franklyn Hudson of First Church, Oak- 
land, California. Like TV’s Man to Man} 
series, these sermons speak to the| 
ordinary condition of ordinary men. 
Some of the titles are “When Life Has | 
You Cornered,” “Down-to-Earth Reli- 
gion,” “What God Expects of Us,” and 
“The Haunted Man.” These records are 
useful for discussion programs, for 
shut-ins, and for radio transcription. 
For prices, apply directly to Educa- 
tional Recording Services. 


The National Council of Churches, 
long in the recording business, has now | 
collected a series of splendid anthems | 
and hymns into an album, So Will We 
Sing. Priced at $10.00, this collection of | 
nearly sixty titles is designed for radio 
and television studios as well as for 
church and home use. Volume I con- 
tains anthems by the Trinity Church 
Radio Choir of New York, ten composi- 
tions played on the carillon by Robert | 
McKee, eight well-known hymns sung | 
by the American Baptist Assembly | 
Choir and others. Volume I], now in the | 
making, will carry this worthy series yet 
further, and will be a welcome addition, 

—J. C. Wynn 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


THE SUPER TEST 


“Are you thinking about playmates 
again, Davey?” Mrs. Norton put the 
empty milk bottles down, then smiled 
at her son who was sitting gloomily on 
the porch steps, and tossing a baseball. 
“Why not invite the neighborhood boys 
here? They'd have lots of fun with your 
electric train.” 

“They don't even know I'm alive,” 
Davey complained. “Besides, they're all 
over in that goofy shack in Bill Gordon’s 
back yard having a secret meeting. It’s 
silly. Who cares about their silly old 
club? Mom, why'd we have to move 
here?” 

“It’s close to Dad’s office. Be patient, 
Davey. It takes time to make new 
friends.” 

When Mother had gone inside, Davey 
didn’t move from the steps. After a 
while. Eddie Jenkins, who lived next 
door, came up the walk. “Hi,” Eddie 
called 

“Hi.” 

Eddie kicked at a pebble. “The Fear- 
less Friends just had a secret meeting,” 
he said. 

oa know.” 

“Do you want to join our club?” 

Davey’s heart leaped. He wanted to 
shout “ves” as loudly as he could. In- 
stead, he studied the baseball as though 
in deep thought 

“We wanted to ask you before,” Ed- 
die continued, “but Chuck Farley said 
you a scaredy-cat, and scaredy- 
cats can’t ever belong to the Fearless 
Friends Club.” 

“Who's a scaredy-cat?” Davey looked 
up, scowling 

“I don't think are,” Eddie said 
quickly. “Only Chuck says so, because 
you're scared of old Mr. Langley’s dog. 
You cross the street every time you go 


were 


you 


by the house.” 

“I'm not seared,” Davey said. “I just 
don’t like to take chances. He acts awful 
mean, and he could jump the fence.” 

“I know that hound,” Eddie replied. 
“He’s a big show-off. Well, what'll I tell 
the fellows? They're waiting at the club- 


house 

“T don’t know 

“Oh, come on. We've got a swell 
shack—with a table and chairs and a 
lot of other stuff.” 

“What stuff?” 

“You'll see—when you join.” 

“Well, okay.” 

A minute later 
password 


three slow knocks and 
a whispered opened the 
locked door of the wobbly-looking shed 
in the Gordon’s back yard. 
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By EDA AND RICHARD CRIST 


“Hi,” Bill greeted. “Are you joining 
our club?” 

“Td like to.” Davey looked at the four 
boys who stood around the table. Three 
of them seemed friendly. But he wasn’t 
sure about Chuck. 

“We'll give you the Super test first,” 
Chuck said. “It'll prove how brave you 
are.” 

“Every new member has to take the 
Super test,” Bill explained. “It’s a rule. 
You can take yours tonight.” 

Davey began to feel uneasy. “What 
sort of test?” he asked. 

“Tonight,” Bill said mysteriously, 
“you will have to go to Mr. Langley’s 
house and take the latch off his fence 
gate. Bring it here. Then you will be 
a member of the Fearless Friends.” 

“But—but that’s stealing.” Davey 
could hardly believe he had heard right. 


“It’s only a cheap hook,” one of t 
other boys said. “It’s rusty, and he need 
a new one, anyway.” 

“Scared of the dog?” Chuck asked, 
grinning. 

“No.” 

“Okay, then. Soon as it’s dark after 
supper.” 

Davey, hesitating, looked at each o 
the boys—then again at Chuck. “Okay,” 
he said, almost defiantly. Then he left. 

When shadows deepened that eve. 
ning, Davey slipped out of the house 
He hurried past a street light; and when 
a car went by, he dodged behind a tree. 
Very soon he was standing at Mr. Lang. 
ley’s gate. A room in the house was fille 
with light. There was no sign of the dog 
Probably inside, Davey thought, ¢ 
sleeping in the back yard. Well—if 
work very quietly... . 

He began to unscrew the gate hoo 
Even in the dark, he could tell it was 
worn and rusty. It was certainly noth 
ing valuable. . . . Now he had it off. 
Quickly he tied the gate shut with a 
piece of rope. 

Suddenly the quiet was shattered by 
an uproar of yelps and barks as the 
dog came racing across the vard. 

Davey ran. At the street light he kept 
in the shadow of a hedge, then dashed 
across a lawn to the club house. The four 
Fearless Friends were waiting. 

“Did you get it?” Bill asked. 

Davey, hardly hearing, nodded. He 
was remembering how he had run—how 
he had sneaked past the street light like 
a thief. A thief! He, Davey Norton. 

“I got it,” he said. “And I’m taking it 
back right now.” 

“Gee—with that dog cutting up? 
Chuck asked. “We heard him.” 

“We'll put a new hook on, tomorrow 
night,” Bill said. “Stick around. You're 
a member of the club now.” 

Davey turned to leave. “Who wants 
to be a member? So long.” 

“Look,” Eddie said. “We never had 
Super test like this before. I—I guess we 
shouldn’t have made you take something 
that wasn’t ours. Even a rusty hook. 
We'll all go with you and explain to Mr 
Langley.” 

There was a moment's silence, then 
Chuck said, “He’s probably plenty mad 
right now.” 4 

Eddie frowned. “Are you a scaredy- 
cat?” 

“Who, me?” Suddenly Chuck grinned 
and opened the door. “Come on, every 
body. We're all going to take the Super 
dooper bravery test.” 
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with interior fluoride objective . same as expen- 


THORESEN’S Dept. 20-A ; 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ng Seeeocans. Complete with carrying case. py 22.96. ALL METAL DESIGN. 


Res. Qc | Binoculars You Wea Tie Eyeglasses! | LOWEST MARKET PRICE! 


USUALLY FAMOUS 
FOR 9 DAYS ONLY 98 
4: Wonderful for tossed 


$14.95 Salad Maker 

. 50X works | Magic 
| - salads, waffle or paper 
: thin potatoes, etc. Chops, 
é POCKET 4 peels, sheath, auntie 
J 


waffles, crumbs. Wonder- 
MICROSCOPE 59c 


ful for parties, baby 
formulas, health foods, 
juices, etc. Now you 
“7 hy Aye Reg. 1.98 mood net pay up to 14.95. 
s area magnification! All metal! 500,000 Men and Women — 7 Car tegen peice Se 
sion lenses—lets you see al 1.98 and 2.98 for these Spectoscopes, this guaranteed Salad 
s hidden wonders, examine liq- Enjoy all sports, TV, plays, etc. WITH- 
textiles, insects, blood smears, OUT ARM PATIGUE! Powerful yet clear 


Maker, complete with 4 

stee tters—only 4.98. 
. etc. with INDIVIDUAL eye focusing for truly 4 STEEL oe ~~ oe 
sharp viewing 


No. 90, special at 2 for $1, or 598cea. CUTTERS Ne- So 


FAMOUS “SONIA SUNSHINE” GIANT PLASTIC PLAYHOUSE 


SKATING BALLERINA ONLY 


WALKIN 9 8c 


BIG ENOUGH 
FOR 2 KIDS! 
No Tools 
Needed 


Amazing value! Durable DU- 
PONT flame resistant plastic 
Playhouse sets up in seconds 
over any card table. No tools needed! Big enough for 2 
kids. Keeps kids safe & happy for hours at a time. Win- 
dows & door flap open. Looks so realistic! A thrilling 
toy. Priced so low because it's made in our own factory! 
No. 19, sale price, only 9s 


gencies. Formerly sold for as much as 











Amazing SALAD- 
MAKER prepares foods 
in hundreds of tasty, 
eye-appealing ways! 
Fast! Easy! Economical! 


‘> 








12—only 





-how 


t like 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
FOUNTAIN BRUSH 


ing it 


* washes cars like magic! 
WASH WINDOW, SCREENS, 
FLOORS—QUICK, EASY! | 


up?” 








TOW 
ou re 





I eaten ieee ieeetiteeaetiieenetiemenettiemeantietieeea loa Y 


RUSH NOW FOR S DAY TRIAL 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-A 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ETE! 
vants 


order your famous AERO- 
HOUNSAIN BRUSH direct from 
factory and save $3.00! Thousands 
last year at much higher prices. 
‘ , improved 1955 model is better 
hing h ever—gives quicker, more thor- 
ook h washing action. Gets your car 
: ling clean in 7 to 10 minutes. 
) Mr & screens, windows, porches, 
, floors, walls, blinds, awnings, 
%s, too. Rotary power spray. Has 
it-in suds chamber. Drop in a 
fe detergent pellet supplied with 
. turn on the water and glide 
ong your car. No hard scrubbing 
tohard labor. Rotary spray action 
edy- Hgeves all film & dirt! The 3-section 
’ makes it easier for you—use 3 
Hons for car, walls, etc. Use 1 or 2 
ed ons for smaller closeup jobs. Kit 
in des brush, handle, detergent pel- 
ery suds chamber & carry ng case. 
: Ae $1.98 for prepaid delivery. 
Plus 44c fees. Money back 
‘ if not satisfied after 5-day 
ush coupon TODAY! 


ad a 
Ss we RUSH the items listed below on 5-Day free home trial 
monev-back guarantee, If not delighted with the 
marehendins, I wall return it in 5 days for full refund 
) Payment of $ enclosed. Send postage 
& tax paid. ( ) , ee cop. ri pay charges 





PRICE 





3-FOOT TELESCOPE HANDLE 


ITEM NO. NAME OF ARTICLE 
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then She Walks! : xs : 
She Skates! 

mad She Sleeps! eS =a ta ras Pa | 

| Her Head Turns l 

| 

| 

! 

| 

! 

! 

| 

| 


as she walks & skates! 




















This is the famous skating ballerina and 
walking doll which has been selling for 
$4.98—up to NOW! She skates, walks, she 
sleeps and her pretty little head moves! 
Lovely ballerina costume—real metal ice 
skates. Washable Dynel hair. A beauty! 


NAME 
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The Musical Masterpiece Soctely \NNites vou to accept... 





BEETHOVENS 
Oth SYMPHONY 


(THE CHORALE) 


The Most Majestic Symphony in All Music in a New High-Fidelity Performance 
by the Netherlands Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus Under the Baton of Walter Goebr. 


Internationally Famous Artists: CORRY BIJSTER, soprano; 
DAVID GAREN, tenor; 


—_——, 


THE MOST ASTOUNDING 
RECORD OFFER EVER MADE! 


IN ALL the history of recorded music, there has never 
been an offer as thrilling as this! If you act at once you 
may take an album containing this majestic new perform- 
ance of BEETHOVEN’S NINTH ... plus Beethoven's 1st and 
8th Symphonies—as a FREE GIFT—just for the asking. 
And there is absolutely NO obligation to buy another rec- 
ord from the Society, unless you wish to do so. 
BEETHOVEN'S NINTH SYMPHONY (The Chorale) stands 
alone as the supreme achievement in the realm of the 
symphony. Created near the end of Beethoven's stormy 
life, it sums up all that this titan of music has to say of 
Man and his Destiny. But this monumental masterpiece 
is so costly and difficult to perform that it is presented only 
on special occasions—and always to “sell out’’ audiences. 
That is why this FREE offer, with no strings attached 
is so extraordinary 


Why Do We Make This Astounding Offer? 


This fabulous gift will demonstrate to you the extraordinary tonal 
fidelity and artistic level of the Society's recordings. You loss in 
your own home magnificent classics sensitively pertormed by world 
renowned soloists, conductors and orchestras . . . flawlessly repro- 
duced with the entire tonal range of buman bearing . . from 50 to 
15,000 cycles. You'll find these recordings add up to hours and 

urs of exciting pleasure for you. . . and provide a proud musical 
heritage for the whole family. 


Save Over 40% Off The Usual Cost 


You do not obligate yourself in any way when you send for your 
ee new record album, and enroll as a trial Member. You do not 
have to buy anything from the Society ever, but enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of membership. 
For example, look at the thirty forthcoming new releases listed in 
the coupon. You as a Trial Member may audition FREE any or all 
of them. All you have to do is select the masterpieces you want to 
listen to. Those you want to try (and only those) will be sent to 
yur home—free of charge—at the rate of about two discs a month. 
Y. ou may return any recording without paying a cent—even ae 
playing wt for fre full days. And for those you keep you are billed 
only the low membership price of $1.65 per long playing disc— 
containing 40 minutes or more of glorious music. A saving of over 
40% off the usual retail cost for recordings of equal quality. 
MAIL COUPON NOW! Send now for your free album contain- 
ng Beethoven's 9th . . . plus Beethoven's ist and 8th Symphonies. 
At the same time cross off in the coupon those selections you 
already own or know you don’t want to try. The others will be 
sent, about two discs a month, for free trial—without obligation. 
This offer is necessarily limited. Please return coupon today. 


ELIZABETH PRITCHARD, alto; 


LEONARDO WOLOVSKY, bass 


= ps Beethoven's Ist 2 Sth SYMPHONIES = 


ALL THREE SYMPHONIES COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! 


ow oe I ~ 


Mail Coupon—WITHOUT MONEY—to 


The Musical Masterpiece Society, Dept. 22-1 

43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

Rush me FREE, the long Piaring al —~ of Beethoven's majestic 9th SYMPHO) 
ym, 


—plus Beethoven's Ist and 8th 


honies — mine to keep absolutely free, withou 


any obligation. I have crossed out below the forthcoming releases I already o 
in satisfactory 3344 R.P.M. High Fidelity recordings. I need do nothing more 
enjoy the others in my home for Free Audition. They will be delivered free of charg 


—at the rate of about two discs a month. 


I am not obligated to buy any 


ever. I may try all releases for 5 full days. 
cross — me these you DO NOT want to audition. 


1. no ng sti “From the 
Gurich. Tohhalle Orch.; 
j= nee cond. 

2. TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto; 
Odnoposoff, solo; Goehr, cond. 

3. MOZART: Piane Concerto No. 24; 
Johannesen, solo; Ackermann, cond. 

4. BACH: Magnificat in BD; Soloists; 
Reinhart Chorus; Winterthur Symph. 

5S. BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto, ‘“‘Em- 

eror”; H. Kenn, piano; Nether- 
ionds Phil. Orch. ermann, cond. 

6. BIZET: Symphony in C; Utrecht 

Symph. Orch.; Hupperts, cond. 

7. VIVALDI: The Four Seasons; L. Kauf- 
man, violin; H. Swoboda, « 

8. SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto; Mewton- 
Wood, piano; Goehr, cond. 

9. HAYDN: Trumpet-Concerto; Wobitsch, 
solo; Orch. Vienna Op.; Heiller, 
fond. Flute Concerto; Urfer, solo. 

10. SCHUBERT: Piano Quint., “Trout”; 
P. Pozzi, piano; Winterthur Quort. 

11. MOZART: “‘Jupiter’’ Symphony; and 
Symphony ©. 17; Winterthur 

mph. Orch.; Ackermann, cond. 

12. CHOPIN: Piane Concerto No. 1; 

Mewton-Wood, piano; Goehr, cond. 

13. BACH: Me = Concerte No. 2; Cha- 
conne; R. Odnoposoff, violin; "Neth- 
erlands Phil. Orch -; Goehr, —_ 

14, RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: og mand 
re ‘wussoncsky y: intro te “Kho- 

; ] ‘o 
vantchina”’; V. Desarzens, cond. 

15. DEBUSSY: Quartet in G; Pascal one 
Quortet. Sonata for Cello and Piano 
Garbousova, cello; Balsam, piano. 


16. BEETHOVEN: “‘Appassionata”’ 
“Moonlight” Sonatas; ara 
17. ey Violin Concerto: 


lin; Netherlands Orch. Goehr, co 
18. MOZART: Clarinet Quintet in’ A; 
aver, clarinet; Pascal Quo 

19. SAINT-SAENS: Violin Concerto Ne. 
Havanaise; L. Kaufman, violin; N 
erlands Phil. Orch.; Berg, cond. 
20. MOZART: Symphonies Nos. 40 and 
Netherlands Phil. Orch.; H. S$ 


boda, cond. 
21. GOLDMARK: Rustic Wedding 
Orch. Vienna State Op.; H. S$ 


boda, cond. 
22. BEETHOVEN: Symph. No. 7; Zur 
Tonhalle Orch.; Ln, cond. 
23. — Sonata No. 2 
tu; R. Goldsand, one. 
24. ma iN: “Surpri 
Ra oh Retherionas Phil Orc! 


25. FRANCK. $ —— D min.; 
erlands Phil. Orch.; Goehr, cond. 

26. STRAVINSKY: Firebird and 
Concerto; Woed, plone, Phil. 


Mewton-W. 
27. pomp 


ond Fa 
28. baba a'Vialin Concerte. Wer’ 
. Odnoposoff., 


Selections are not listed by order of release. 


For those I keep I will be billed 
the low 


eh 65 long 
q tomy cones 
t aay pause. ony soceedl 
= nothi: "May cancel my 
ip at any time. 
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